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AUSTIN 


| 

| We wish to thank our many friends who in 

response to our recent announcement sent in 
letters of congratulations. These are being 
acknowledged promptly, but the task is too 
great to permit of answering by return mail as 
we would like to, consequently we are taking 
this way of showing our appreciation of this 
encouragement until we can personally reply 
to them all. 


AUSTIN ORGANS, 





INC. 





-Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 
ui Fivuildove 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 




















MIDMER-LOSH, INC. 
| MERRICK, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


« 
Every Organ 
| Especially designed 
Especially voiced 
Especially built 


To fit its location 


Our firm has been established for forty years, 


and has achieved a reputation for fair deal- 
ing and artistic organ production. We are 
equipped in every way to undertake orders 


of any magnitude. 


























The Organ 


A Quarterly magazine unique in Europe 


devoted exclusively to organs new and old; superb halftone 
illustrations and descriptions of the organs by builders, 
organists, and connoisseurs. Invaluable to all who take pride 
in their knowledge of organs throughout the world. Four 
issues a year. Subscription $2.10. 





Published in London by Musical Opinion. 


By exchange arrangements remittances may be sent to 
Organ Interests Inc., Richmond Staten Island, New York. 
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Operated 
Cathedral Chimes, 
Vibra-Harps and 


Harp Celestes. 





Factory Assembled 
and Adjusted. 
Consult Your 


Organ Builder. 
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GERMAN | 


played the opening recital on the 





r 


large four manual 


ESTEY ORGAN 


The Hall Stop Knob Console ni 


Church of the Blessed Sacrament 
Aimoven a large part of the Hall installa- 


tions in recent years have embodied the Key NEW YORK CITY 
Console, the Stop Knob system in its most ap- 
proved form is always optional. Hall Organs are FEBRUARY 17, 1937 
built to meet special conditions and special pref- 
erences. 

If you are contemplating the purchase of an 
organ, it will pay you to become informed now 
as to the tonal and constructional excellence Very Reverend Monsignor Keegan, Rector, and 
which has placed the Hall Organ in every state 
in the Union and in foreign lands. 





This recital was arranged by the 


Mr. Warren A. Foley, Organist and 
Master of the Choristers 


Zell ALL BRANCHES: 
£2>~— ORGAN mice Estey Organ Corporation 


WEST HAVEN Toledo Brattleboro, Vermont 
CONNECTICUT Los Angeles 


























Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 


selects 
AEOLIAN-SKINNER 








Josef Hofmann, Mus.D. : = ’ SS igh ‘ Alexander McCurdy, Mus.D. 
Director and Dean peo : iF Instructor of Organ 


The original four manual organ in the Curtis Institute of Music was built by the Aeolian Company in 1927. 
Certain stops from the organ in the residence of the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis are to be revoiced, together with 
new pipes, to make a Positiv Division. New 32’ and 16’ reeds in the Pedal and a new five manual movable 
console to take care of the six other divisions of the organ, are to be installed. 
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REPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organisi 


A Suggestion 

Writing reviews of new music is a most difficult task. The 
purpose is not to flatter composers and bait advertisers, but 
to serve readers. And, believe it or not, these columns try 
to live up to that purpose. T.A.O. is sure it could make 
these reviews do their work better if disappointed readers 
would cooperate. That is, when you buy any piece of music 
because of what has been said about it in these reviews, and 
then find yourself disappointed with it, please write to T.A.O., 
name the composition bought, quote the passage in the review 
that induced you to buy it, and then be as specific as you 
can in stating why you are disappointed with it. Music costs 
money, and church money is still all too scarce; we can make 
appropriations go much further in efficient spending if only 
a few readers each month will cooperate as suggested. 


Music for the Organ 


Dr. Alexander RUSSELL: The Citadel at Quebec, 8p. me. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., $1.00). This isn’t a review, it’s only 
a royal welcome. It completes the St. Lawrence Sketches be- 
gun in 1921, and the last shall be first, and the first last, for 
this is the first of the four, published last. All who have 
found Karg-Elert so refreshing are invited to take a look at 
these Sketches. If we wrote a note a day and took sixteen 
years to the job, would we get these eight pages? If we did, 
it would be more than worth the effort. We don’t want 
any more St. Lawrence Sketches in 1953 because we don’t 
want a perfect art-work tampered with, but it would be nice 
to be able to look forward to another four-piece set some 
time, by a Composer who has held his hand in such restraint. 
Most composers dash off sixteen pieces in one year; it takes 
genius to dash off one piece in sixteen years. And if jello is 
twice as good as ever before, we want to say (and mean it) 
that these four St. Lawrence Sketches are sixteen times as 
good as the average piece of the better sort. A review of 
The Citadel at Quebec will be published in later pages, to- 
gether with some biographical materials about Dr. Russell, 
one of the organ world’s finest artists who has, incidentally, 
chosen to hide his light under a bushel. 


CHURCH MUSIC for the SMALLEST ORGAN 

A collection by Gordon Balch Nevin 

10x12, 71 pages, 24 compositions. (J. Fischer & Bro., $1.00). 
This book was reviewed on December page 400 but again an 
explanation of its purpose seems to be desired by our readers. 
The contents include Bach, Guilmant, Rheinberger, Mendels- 
sohn, and others not likely to be duplicated in the average 
library. 

The purpose of the collection, and Mr. Nevin’s registra- 
tional comments, is to show the organist a little about the 
difficult task of adapting worthy music to the limitations of 
the miniature organ; the typical miniature is given as con- 
sisting of three registers (Diapason, flute, and string) uni- 
fied to 18 stops, plus two fixed pistons substituting as syn- 
thetics. The village organist who feels at a loss when trying 
to use the limitations of a miniature will find the collection 
interesting not merely because of Mr. Nevin’s suggestions 
but also because the churchly quality of the selections is high. 
Twiddle-twaddle tunes are replaced by appropriate but worthy 
music. 

No man can registrate for an organ he has not played; 
hence Mr. Nevin’s task was difficult and he has done ex- 
cellently in showing the beginner the necessity of variety in 
registration. With this as a beginning, the owner of the 
book could experiment for himself and keep on going. A 
good rule to follow in determining when a single melody, 
either for the right hand or for the left, should be played 
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on the same manual with its accompanying chords or on an- 
other manual is to keep it on the same manual when the 
harmony is equally important with the melody, and transfer 
it to a separate manual only when the melody, if in the 
right head is beautiful enough of itself to stand without 
accompaniment, or, if in the left hand, thematically live 
enough (devoid of repeated notes; moving, not static) to add 
a mildly contrapuntal effect to the piece. 

The day is swiftly coming when tunes and rhythms must 
no longer be depended upon to make music tolerable in a 
church service, but instead we must turn to a more solemn 
and worthy type of music made interesting by registrational 
richness and variety. And there, it seems to this reviewer, 
is the chief asset of this book; it sets the example and 
furnishes the music—twenty-four pieces for one dollar, four 
cents a prelude or postlude. 


Music for the Lent-Easter Season 


A full explanation of T.A.O. abbreviations and classification- 
symbols will be found on our Index Page. In the three num- 
bers herewith, AP means an anthem for Palm Sunday, *A4+-E 
means an arrangement of an anthem in more than four- parts 
here and there for Easter, and *AL means an arrangement of 
an anthem for Lent. 

AE — Joseph W. CLOKEY: “Christ Conquereth,’’ 
10p. c. 0. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). An anthem of 
genuinely original flavor, beautifully representing the Easter 
spirit. Consecutive fifths abound, but in this case they do 
not seem to mark a composer’s inability to create interesting 
music without recourse to such tricks, for they melt into the 
general idea so well that they become a part of its flavor. 
And it has flavor too, which is more than can be said of most 
music. Organ and voices work antiphonally for a large part 
of it, and there is a fine opportunity to use a junior choir 
effectively without spoiling the music. It is music built on 
a plan, it has form as well as content. Its themes are themes, 
not empty notes, and the musicianship with which they are 
handled is superb. This sort of workmanship—combining 
good themes, a real plan, and masterly technic—is the real 
thing. It is music. Any good choir can do it, and it will 
stand repetition for many years to come. Mark it down for 
next year if you’re not willing to add important items to this 
Easter’s programs at so late a date. 

AP — Melchiorre Mauro COTTONE: “Hosanna to the 
Son of David,” 6p. c. h. md. (Galaxy, 15c). Mostly in minor 
mood, somewhat contrapuntal, opens with solo for medium 
voice, then accompanied chorus in harmony, followed by 
chorus section in counterpoint, with a solo voice able to take 
high-G easily, singing against the chorus. 
severe services, where the popular anthem to this type of text 
should not be used. ; 

A4+E — Garth EDMUNDSON: “Bethlehem’s Own,” 
Sp. c. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). It opens with meditative 
music for basses, tenors, and divided contraltos, joined in the 
next sentence by sopranos; this creates a mood we'd not be 
willing to take allegretto, as the Composer has suggested, for 
we'd want to paint a picture, set the stage, so to speak, for 
what comes'next. And what comes next begins on a rousing 
unison theme in 9-8 rhythm, “Hail, hail,’ winding up with 
an ‘‘Alleluia” theme in 8-part writing, everybody going fff. 
Then tranquility again, and another rousing finish. A musi- 
cal anthem, interesting to sing forcefully enough so that a 
congregation will catch the true Easter spirit. Here again, 
if too late for your current Easter, mark it for 1938. 

*A4+E — German melody, ar. R. E. Marryott: “World 
itself is blithe and gay,” 10p. ca. me. (Gray, 1935, 15c). 
Sent by its arranger for attention again, as it came to late 
for anything but a listing when originally published—and 
unfortunately it is again received too late for the conscienticus 
program-maker. There are brief sections for 4-part men’s 
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Contemporary American Organ 
By WM. H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 


8x11, 361 pages, 150  illustrations— 
many of them full-page, cloth-bound. 
“Amazingly comprehensive,’ the book 
gives a complete and understandable pic- 
ture of the mechanical side of organ 
building as it is practised today in 
America. The only book in English 
since the monumental Art of Organ 
Building by Audsley that deals adequate- 
ly with the mechanics of the organ. 
When the first edition was almost ex- 
hausted a second edition was produced 
by a new process that brought the cost 
down to a very low figure. The most 
complete book of the kind available any- 
where. 


$2.50 postpaid 


Residents of New York City add 5¢ sales-tax 


_ J. FISCHER & BRO. 
| 119 West 40th St., New York City 


or 
_ ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
| Richmond Staten Island, New York City 

















Bach’s Life 
Chronologically 


By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


5x7, 54 pages, 7 plates, cloth-bound, 
published to serve as the most convenient 
reference work on all the known facts 
of Bach’s life. Read from start to fin- 
ish, the book gives a clear and astonish- 
ingly complete biography of Bach—his 
life exactly as he lived it. 

“contains so many facts that one wants 
to know and usually has to hunt for 
through several thousand pages” 

“for research work it will be indis- 
pensable to all students of the organ” 

Stoplist of every organ Bach played as 
official organist. 

Story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends 
Jan. 27, 1900. All the fact, none of 
the fiction; the reader of this work will 
never again misunderstand or misinter- 
pret the career of the world’s greatest 
musician. 


Price $1.25 postpaid 
Residents of New York City, add 3¢ sales tax 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
Richmond Staten Island, New York City 




















M. P. MOLLER 


will build new 


three manual organ 


to be installed in the Chapel of 


Mt. St. Joseph's Convent 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(specifications by Henry A. Baecker, Philadelphia] 


MT. ST. JOSEPH'S CONVENT 


Mr. Méller has in the past built 
organs for hundred 


Catholic churches and _ institutions, 


almost five 


many of them especially outstanding, 
and his selection as the builder of the 
new organ for Mt. St. Joseph's adds 
another to the thousands of practi- 
cal testimonials to the outstanding 
mechanical and musical excellence of 


the Moller organs. 


This organ will contain a number 
of special features, details of which 
will be announced later. 
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voices and 4-part women’s; most of the writing is harmonic, 
but there are contrapuntal passages. Though the theme itself 
is not very interesting, the piece works up to produce a good 
effect for choruses able to stand on their own feet sans organ. 
Unison passages here and there add to the effectiveness by 
contrasting with the 4-part sections. 

*AL — Haydn: “Dark was the earth with clouds,” 4p. 
cu. e. (E. C. Schirmer, 15c). Anyway these good old com- 
posers, in spite of their now rather old-sounding simplicity, 
knew how to make music that was musical. The average con- 
gregation will know what it’s all about. 

A4+E — William LESTER: “On wings of living light,” 
10p. c. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). An interesting anthem 
“based on an ancient carol fragment.’ It opens somewhat 
in canon form between sopranos-contraltos and tenors-basses, 
making interesting music that developes with good writing- 
technic into an anthem affording possibilities for many fine 
effects. In fact, the thing so abounds in these possibilities 
that while from the note standpoint it can be effectively done 
by any chorus, from the interpretive standpoint only the finest 
of choirs will be able to reap the advantage of all that Mr. 
Lester has put before them. Here it is not so much a case of 
what is said, as of how it has been said. A fine Easter anthem 


for fine choirs. 


Music for the Normal Services 

*AW — Arcadelt, ar. Gladys Pitcher: “Ave Maria,” 
4p. cu.(Birchard, 1932, 12c). A piece of pure church music 
for competent choirs and educated congregations. The 4-part 
writing sometimes descends to 3-part on occasional chords, 
and even to 2-part and unison; it is in harmonic style and 
easy to sing.. The wise program-maker mixes the old with 
the new; here is an old one worth doing. 

A — Thomas ATTWOOD: “Turn Thee again O 
Lord,” 6p. c. e. (E. C. Schirmer, 16c). Here is another old 
one, this time the type of music more easily understood and 
felt by the average congregation. Any chorus can do it. 

A4+ — Seth BINGHAM: “O love that wilt not let 
me go,” 6p. cu. md. (Gray, 15c). A musicianly sort of an 
anthem for those who know how to make choruses sing 
effectively. This text is usually set to melody music, some- 
times to gushingly melodious music; the Composer has set 
his hand to giving it a more dignified setting, for the benefit 
of choirs that try to supply business-like music in the services 
instead of trying to entertain a congregation. Its rather serious 
going here and there. 

A — E. T. CHAPMAN: “All creatures of our God 
and King,” 12p. c. me. (Birchard, 1928, 20c). When ii 
comes to knowing how to make a chorus sing with maximum 
effect and minimum effort, the Britishers learned the trick 
several decades ago, while we're still trying. This anthem 
begins by meeting the first need, namely for a sterling theme. 
The next step is knowing how to sing that theme to its special 
text with maximum conviction. On both points Mr. Chapman 
scores a bull’s-eye. American congregations brought up on 
Moody and Sankey won’t know what this is all about, but 
all other congregations will; and the choir will eat it up 
and cry for more. Mr. Chapman proved almost ten years 
ago that it is possible to write good music, good church 
music, without being stupid about it or, equally bad, so erudite 
that the composer becomes a nuisance. Yes sir, we recommend 
this to every choir. 

A — Francis W. SNOW: “When wilt Thou save the 


people,” 8p. me. (Gray, 15c). A beautiful, serious, musicianly 
musical setting of a text that seeems to need much repetition 
in these days when men employed to lead and serve nations 
have turned to despoiling and ruining them and arousing 
class hatreds at home and international hatreds abroad. The 
piano has a rather lengthy prelude, which can easily be adapted 
to the organ, as in fact it was intended, and then we get the 
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voices in a type of writing that utilizes vocal tone and en- 
sembles to express feelings that surpass the merely spoken 
word. It is not entertainment but expression; a combination 
of musical values and musicianly. And if the organist is master 
of dramatic expression, the congregation will feel this anthem 
right to their bones and remember it many a day. A truly 
fine anthem, real church music with modern feeling. 

Al — Dr. David McK. WILLIAMS: “Communion 
Service,” “a unison setting in the key of E-flat,” 8p. c. e. 
(Gray, 15c). Here is something unusual, with real values 
behind it. The first number, for example, is rhythmless and 
measureless; whatever the words need by way of so many 
notes to the sentence is given them, and the resultant music 
feels more like a sincere expression of the text than a piece 
of music. To heighten this effect, the only notes used for 
the opening responses and kyrie are crotchets. This peculiarly 
sincere mood prevails throughout. Would not the Episcopal 
services profit by fregent elimination of the dry-as-dust settings 
of its canticles, in favor of such a setting as Dr. Williams 
here provides? Incidentally we wish the public would stop 
calling him McWilliams, which, as his friends know, is not 
the correct name at all.) 

AS and AMS — Pietro YON: “Go happy soul,” 10p. 
c. b. me. (Galaxy, 20c for either version). The finest funeral 
hymn this reviewer has seen from any modern composer, and 
one of the best things Mr. Yon ever wrote for a chorus; this 
combination then is enough to recommend it to every organist 
who ever has need for an anthem for funeral or memorial 
service—and the only limitation is that the organist must still 
be able to feel music as well as play it. It’s one of those 
deep, genuine expressions that result when a good and in- 
telligible text is set to music that is music, written because 
the composer was deeply moved by the text, not moved by 
an urge to be a composer. We thought Mr. Yon had killed 
his creative inspiration by over-work in studio and Cathedral, 
but this proves we were wrong; he has published very few 
compositions in recent years—we hope this means other works 
are to follow. 



























PRINCIPLES OF CHORAL TECHNIQUE 

A pamphlet by Father Finn 

® 6x9, 16 pages, paper-bound (Birchard, 30c). “‘An Epitome 
of Some Principles of Choral Technique,” reads the full title, 
“for teachers of music in schools.” Father Finn begins his 
pamphlet by recalling an incident years ago when he answered 
his phone on long-distance only to hear a man announce him- 
self as a musician who had just been appointed organist of 
a. church, to begin his work the next day, and who asked, 
“Tell me, how do you train your boys—wait, I'll get a 
pencil.” This pamphlet can’t give the answer, but it gives 
many times the proverbial thirty-cents’ worth. If you take 
your choir work seriously, get a copy. 


VM eo CUAL CT 


Flew Onsen Music by 
| ROBERT LEECH BEDELL 


Organist, Brocklyn Museum of Art 


LEGENDE .. » $0.50 


Mystic and colorful; interesting harmonies 
























AVE MARIS STELLA . . .60 
Procession du St. Sacramont a St. Malo, Bretagne 
INTERMEZZO ‘ .60 





An unusual flowing melody, quaintly harmonized 






These compositions may be had “On Approval” 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CoO. 


429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 9 East 45 St., New i 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE DOM.—SEVENTH CHORD 


A new analysis of this chord; 20 pages, 
with examples. Price, Seventy-five cents. 
—_——@—___ 


Address: N. Lindsay Norden 
615 N. Broad Street, Phila., P 

















Holbrook Organ Company | |p 


Builders of 


Church and Residence Pipe Organs 
64 Revere Road, Quincy, Mass. 














Wilfrid Lavallée 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER—— 


5234 NETHERLAND AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Day and Night Phone: KIngsbridge 9-8732 
Organ Maintenance —Rebuilding —Repairing 
All Makes—All Factory-Trained Men 
No Apprentice oa Job 


Casavant Freres Representative 


“A Royal Maintenance for the King of Musical Instruments” 














A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by EAGLEFIELD HULL 


5 x 7, 193 pages, innumerable thematics, 
cloth-bound. The finest book in the English 
language confined to a study of the com- 
plete organ works of Bach. Each composi- 
tion is dealt with separately, and all are 
listed alphabetically by title, with thematics 
to positively identify. Invaluable comments 





on each work, its history where known, de- 
rivation of themes, suggested tempo, regis- 
tration, style, etc., etc. A highly interesting 
preface includes the stoplists of ten of the 





organs intimately associated with Bach, and 
comments on the chief editions of Bach. 
Altogether invaluable to the organist who 
plays Bach either in church or concert. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467-RICHMOND STATION‘S, I. New York, N. Y. 
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MOST PROGRESSIVE ORGAN 


SEVUS 
‘Two MEw 


—_— 


i920 





; attractive new cabinets 
built of genuine hardwoods, ele 
gantly finished in various patie 
of oak and walnut, represent the 
zenith in small organ designing. 
No detail was overlooked to pro- 
vide a pleasing exterior appear- 
ance as well! as to maintain a high 
standard of tone quality andj 
workmanship. 


Despite the costly refinements 
which have been added, prices 
remain unchanged. Never buy ani 
organ or advise your client before 


consulting Wicks - AMERICA'S 


BUILDER. 





COMPANY 

















0-3-79 


HIGHLAND 


ILLINOIS 


Use this convenient coupon 


Wicks Organ Company, 
Highland, 
Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 

Kindly send information per- 
taining to your large , small 
organ. 





























The TWO-PART CHOIR 
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either junior or 

senior choir, or combined choirs. Compiled and arranged 
by Harry L. Harts, eminent authority on church music and 
editor of many distinctive publications. In two books of 
fifteen anthems each. With modern wired binding for ease 


in turning pages. Each book, 75¢. Send for copy on approval. 


C.C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


























GRAY-NOVELLO 
The Gray Anthem Books 

Junior Choir Anthem Book I 50¢ 

For Two-Part (S.A.), edited by JOHN HOLLER 
Junior Choir Anthem Book II 50¢ 

For Unison voices, edited by JOHN HOLLER 
Junior Choir Anthem Book III 50¢ 

For Three-Part (S.A.B.), edited by JOHN HOLLER 
Seminary Choir Book 1.00 


For S.S.A. and S.A., edited by L. C. STREET 


Standard Anthems (4 Vols.) each 1.50 
For S.A.T.B., compiled by HOLLIS DANN 





Easter Organ Music 

GARTH EDMUNDSON 
Christus Resurrexit GARTH EDMUNDSON 
Meditation on “Ah Dearest Jesus” C. DICKINSON 


Christus Crucifixus 


Alleluya W. FAULKES 
Postlude on “Ye Watchers” M. ’A. MARTIN 
All Glory, Laud and Honor C. McKINLEY 
Paraphrase on “St. Kevin” R. H. MILES 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co. 


159 East 48th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

















GRAY-NOVELLO 











cAnother Interesting —American 
Novelty for Organ 


CARILLON SUITE 
By Alfred H. Johnson 


1. Chorale—In Memoriam 
2. Scherzando Dialogue 
3. Into the Silver Night 
4. Carillon—Finale 
Price $1.25 





The compositions of the young 
e American Composer-Organist 


GARTH EDMUNDSON 


are being played with increasing frequency. Recent- 
ly several programs of All-Edmundson works have 
been called to our attention—truly an acknowledg- 
ment of musicianly versatility. Following is a list 


of the Garth Edmundson Compositions: 


PRAIA SEPMING sarin ois ass ies sina canst otceg hth th ecbsbp 5 1.25 
Impressions Gothiques (Symphony II).................0+: 1.25 
Imagery in Tableaux (Theme and Variations)............ 1.25 
Eleeeenppeetnciine ROMAN sis scescasccesesscecns<schsncbznacntoeeses 75 
UI ai ae IN isis. sce adver pons ceaten nce tanpsdeasocsee -60 
Ra NUNN IN iiss coscdoiasctrupnsheoteeicbeseensts -60 
In Modum Antiquum (Book One)... 1.25 
In Modum Antiquum (Book Tw0).............ccccccceeeee 1.25 
Te a II aio hie Sc csens costes snanetqasesabessesnsees 50 
PA Maa ND INE ois, isa g Svs axa tesdsannvexcssseibaas i cnpiananctens 60 
inane -AMIRIOR, 5 ois i sWi eo Aicunasateasen 1.25 
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119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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EXPLANATION OF ALL 
T.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


@ MUSIC REVIEWS 


Before Composer: 

*—Arrangement. 

A—Anthem (for church). 

C—Chorus (secular). 

O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form. 

M—Men's voices. 

W—Women's voices. 

J—Junior choir. 

3—Three-part, etc. 

4+—Partly 4-part plus, etc. 
Mixed voices and straight 4-part if 

not otherwise indicated. 
Additional Cap-letters, 

above, refer to: 

A—Ascension. 

C—Christmas. 

E—Easter. 

G—Good Friday 

L—Lent. 

After Title: 

c.q.cq.qc.—Chorus, quartet, 
ined or quartet, 
preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—Soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, high-voice, low-voice, medium- 
voice oaes (or duets etc. if hyphen- 
ated). 

o.u.—Organ accompaniment, 
accompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult, 
very. 

3p.—3 pages, etc. 

pay, art writing, etc. 

Af.Bm. 


s.—A-flat, B-minor, C-sharp. 

@ INDEX OF ORGANS 
a—Article. 
b—Building photo. 
c—Console photo. 
d—Digest or detail of stoplist. 
h—History of old organ. 
m—Mechanism, pipework, 

photo. 
p—Photo of case or auditorium. 
s—Stoplist. 


next after 


N—New Year. 
P—Palm Sunday. 
S—Special. 
T—Thanksgiving. 


chorus 
quartet 


or un- 


moderately, 


or detail 


@ INDEX OF PERSONALS 


a—Article. m—Marriage. 
b—Biography. n—Nativity. 
c—Critique. o—Obituary. 
h—Honors. p—Position change. 
r—Review or detail of composition. 
s—Special series of programs. 

t—Tour of recitalist. 

*—Photograph. 


@ PROGRAM COLUMNS 


Key-letters hyphenated next after a 
composer's name indicate publisher. 
Instrumental music is listed with com- 
poser's name first, vocal with title 
first. T.A.O. assumes no responsibility 
for spelling of unusual names. 

Recitals: *\ndicates recitalist gave 
the builder credit on the printed 
program; if used after the title of a 
composition it indicates that a ‘'solo- 
ist'' preceded that work; if used at 
the beginning of any line it marks 
the beginning of another program. 

Services: *Indicates morning serv- 
ice; also notes a church whose min- 
ister includes his organist's name 
along with his own on the calendar. 
**Evening service or musicale. 

Obvious Abbreviations: 
q—Quartet. 
r—Response. 
s—Soprano. 
t—Tenor 
u—Unaccompanied. 
v—Violin. 
w—Women's 

voices. 
3p—3 pages, etc. 
Bie oO. 3-p—3-part, etc. 
yphenating denotes duets, etc. 








a—Alto solo. 
b—Bass solo. 
c—Chorus. 
d—Duet. 
h—Harp. 
ji—Junior choir. 
m—Men's voices. 
off—Offertoire. 
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cloth screen at the left of tho 


chancel and is entirely under expression. 


The Estey Organ is housed behind the 
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ORGAN- AND-ORCHESTRA WORKS 


Compositions Available to the Recital Organist Who has Occasion to Appear 
in Public Concerts with an Orchestra 
A COMPILATION 


T.A.O. reader wants to know 
where to find genuine organ concertos. He doesn’t want 
organ-piano duets, nor works for harmonium and orchestra; 
they must be real organ music (of course written on three 
staffs) with orchestra. We have searched many reference 
works and the following list is the result. We give composer, 
title, and publisher, and acknowledge with gratitude the in- 
valuable assistance of Dr. Charles N. Boyd who contributed 
more than two-thirds of the listings. 

The general public, even the music public, is notoriously 
careless in its use of the word organ. All too often, music 
is given as for organ and orchestra when it is nothing better 
than trivial music for harmonium and orchestra. The art of 
writing for organ and orchestra has not yet been born. If 
the score omits the all-important Pedal Organ part, it is not 
organ music and nothing under the sun can make organ music 
of it. All we can do then is to include in this list every- 
thing we can find, and ask the assistance of our readers; we 
urge any reader who is personally familiar with the score of 
any work included herein to give us information as to whether 
it is organ music or harmonium music. To avoid all pessi- 
bility of error, please advise whether the ‘organ’ part is writ- 
ten on three staffs. 


Arne, Concerto No. 6, Novello. 

Attrup, Wedding March, organ and brass, Schirmer catalogue. 
Funeral March, organ and brass, Schirmer catalogue. 

Bach, Brandenberg Concertos, Eulenburg. 
Praludium, J. Harder. 
Symphonie, A. G. Ritter. 
Passacaglia, ar. Goedicke, Amkniga. 

Bartmuss, Concerto Ef, Op. 25, score and parts, 1899, Hug. 
Concerto No. 2, score and parts, 1901, Hug. 

Bibl, Concerto Dm, Op. 68, 1891, Peters. 

Blair, Adoramus Te, Novello. 

Boellmann, Fantaisie Dialoguee, Op. 35, 1903, Durand. 
Choral, on rental, Durand. 

Bossi, Concerto Am, Op. 100, 1900, Peters. 
Concertpiece Cm, Op. 130, 1908, Peters. 

Braunfels, Konzert, Op. 38, Koln. 

Cassela, Romanisches Konzert, Op. 8, Willner. 

Davies, Solemn Melody, Novello. 

Dubois, Fantaisie Triomphale, Heugel. 

Dupre, Cortege et Litanie, Durand. 

Elgar, Sursum Corda, Schott. 


Pahrmann, Sym. Konzert, Op. 52, Forberg. 

Vaulkes, Funeral March, Novello. 

Felton, Concerto Ef, Novello. 

Fetis, Symphonic Fantasy F, 1870, Schott. 

Vischer, C. Aug., In Memoriam, Op. 28, Robolsky. 

Melody, Op. 27, Robolsky. 
Symphony, Op. 30, Hoffarth. 

Fischer, G. Ad., Prelude & Fugue on Ein Feste Burg, B. & H. 

Fischer, J. K. F., Prelude-Aria-Fugue, B. & H. 

Fischer, K. A., Ostern Konzert, Op. 25, Hoffarth. 
Ostermorgen, Hoffarth. 

Flugel, G., Adagio, Op. 86, Schirmer catalogue. 

Gade, N. W., Festival Prelude, organ and brass, Schirmer 
catalogue. 

Gernsheim, F., In Memoriam, Op. 91, 1915, Oppenheimer. 

Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue, Durand. 

Rhapsodie sur des Noels, Durand. 

Goedicke, A., Concerto, Op. 35, strings, Amkniga. 

Goodhart, A. M., Elegy, Stainer & Bell. 
Dorian March, Stainer & Bell. 

Guilmant, Alex., Allegro, Op. 74, Ebenda. 
Fantasticher March, Ebenda. 

Allegro F, Op. 81, 1897, Durand. 

Final alla Schumann, Durand. 

Symphony Dm, Op. 42, 1892, Schott. 
Marche-Fantaisie, Op. 44, Junne. 
Meditation on Stabat Mater, Op. 63, Junne. 
Marche Elegiaque, Op. 74, Junne. 

Funeral March, Op. 41, Junne. 

Adoration, with strings, Schirmer catalogue. 
Trauermarsch, Op. 41, Schott’s Sohne. 

Handel, the 12 Concertos, edited by Chrysander, in Book 28, 
Handel’s complete works, B. & H. Op. 7, No. 1, edited 
in 1888 by W. T. Best, score and parts, Augener-Schott. 
Scores and parts of 16 Concertos are now listed in the 
B. & H. catalogue. 

Harwood B., Konzert, Op. 24, Novello. 

Heidrich, Konzert, Op. 40, Leuckardt. 

Heinichen, Largo, Oppenheimer. 

Helfer, A., Concert Fantasy, with trombones, Schirmer cata- 
logue. 

Hindemith, Konzert, Op. 46, Schott’s Sohne. 

Hoyer, Intro. Chaconne, Breitkopf & Hartel. 

Karg-Elert, Chaconne & Fugue Trilogy, Op. 73, organ and 
brass, Novello. 
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Showing the entrance to the organ chamber in the left distance and the gal- 


lery at the right housing the console. 


Katterfeldt, J., Church Symphony, 1870, small ensemble, 
Bote. 

Lefebure, Ch., Meditation, Op. 68, Schirmer catalogue. 

Lemare, Symphony, Op. 50, Novello. 

Caprice Oriental, Ebenda. 

Rhapsody Cm., Op. 43, ms., Novello. 

(We believe all the Lemare works are in ms. only, avail- 

able perhaps through Novello.) 

Lux, F., Concertpiece, Op. 61, organ and brass, 1880, Schott. 
Through Night to Light, Op. 80, symphony based on three 
chorales, full orchestra, Diemer. 

Middleschulte, Manonische Fantasie, Kahnt. 

Prout, E., Concerto 1, Em, Op. 5, Augener-Schott. 
Concerto 2, E, Op. 35, 1909, Vincent. 

Rheinberger, Konzert, Op. 137, Kistner & Siegel. 

Konzert, Op. 177, R. Forberg. 

Riemenschneider, G., Konzertfantasie, Op. 45, Steingraber. 
Suite, Op. 149, with strings, Schirmer catalogue. 

Robert, Montanyas del Roselle, Leduc. 

Rohde, E., Concertpiece Cm, Op. 169, with bass, 1883, Sulzer. 

Saint-Saens, Cypres et Lauriers, Op. 156, Durand. 

Sawyer, F. J., Concertstucke, Novello. 

Schmidt, H., Concerto, with strings, 1903, Leudkart. 

Schreck, Fantasie, Op. 22, Harth-Vig. 

Schumann, G., Variations, full orchestra, Leuckart. 

Sgambati, G., Te Deum Laudamus, Schirmer catalogue. 

Stanley, Concerto, Novello. 

Steggal, R., Konzertstuck, Breitkopf & Hartel. 

Strauss, R., Fest] Praludium, Op. 61, Furstner. 

Tombelle, Ego sum Resurrectio et Vita, Op. 34, Schirmer 
catalogue. 

Unger, Konzert, Op. 45, Tischer & Hagenberg. 

Volbach, F., Easter, Op. 16, Schirmer catalogue. 

Widor, Symphonie, Op. 69, Schott’s Sohne. 

The foregoing list may include music that is not for organ 
but for harmonium but the following American works can 
be listed with assurance. 

Baumgartner, H. Leroy, Prelude, ms., “for fairly complete 
orchestra,’ based on a text from Psalm 63. The critics 
were kind to this work when performed by the Yale Uni- 
versity Orchestra in 1935. 

DeLamarter, Eric, Concerto in E. Dr. DeLamarter, who 
rightly should be conducting an orchestra of his own some- 
where in America instead of being in London on a very 
prolonged vacation, has three works in manuscript for mod- 
ern organ and full orchestra, though only the Concerto is 
ready for public performance. Dr. DeLamarter writes that 
he has given the entire score and parts to Palmer Christian 
who was the organist for something like thirty perform- 
ances.of the work, and “maybe they could be pried out of 


him.” We doubt that; the DeLamarter Concerto and 

Palmer Christian are pretty much one entity. Dr. De- 

Lamarter doesn’t give the names of his other two works. 
Parker, Concerto Efm, Op. 55, Novello-Gray. For organ with 

strings, brass, harp, and drums. 

Smith, David Stanley, Cathedral Prelude, presumably ms. 
Says Dr. Boyd, it was performed Dec. 29, 1931, by the 
Detroit Symphony and Palmer Christian, Howard Hanson 
conducting; though this was not actually its first public 
performance. 

Sowerby, Medieval Poem. H. W. Gray Co. has published 
the organ part and a playable reduction of the orchestral 
parts for the piano; C. C. Birchard Co. publish the original 
full score and parts. Dr. Sowerby reports that the instru- 
mentation is: flute, oboe (or English horn), 2 clarinets (the 
second interchangeable with bass clarinet), bassoon, 2 horns, 
trumpet, percussion, and the usual strings. 

Widor, ar. Frank Stewart Adams, Allegro. This work was 
first played in the Rivoli Theater, New York, when Mr. 
Firmin Swinnen, for whom Mr. Adams did the orchestration 
and arrangement, made a tremendous hit with the audience. 
It has since been performed elsewhere on occasion. The 
score, Mr. Swinnen’s personal property, is probably not 
available to the general public. 

Yon, Concerto Gregoriano, J. Fischer & Bro. The organ part 
is in print but the orchestral parts are available only on a 
rental basis. 

Amkniga refers to the Amkniga Corporation, 258 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Dr. Boyd wrote: 

“Last night Dr. Caspar Koch, Charles Pearson, and I were 
together at dinner and we had much cheerful discussion of 
the list of music I made up for you. Pearson thinks the opus 
number of the Widor looks strange, as ‘Symphony 3’ is away 
down on Widor’s opus list, i.e, Op. 14 or so. We think 
it strange that Widor’s Symphony Sacra was not on any of 
the lists. Koch says Hindemith has an organ concerto . 
Elias Blum, of Grinnell, Iowa, has in manuscript a set of Sym- 
phonic Variations for organ, flute, oboe, clarinets, brass quin- 
tet, strings, and tympani, playing time 10 minutes. Having 
done several choral works by Mr. Blum I have a favorable 
opinion of his work.” 

Our readers are invited to contribute further facts to this 
column. We would like to be able to list all works for or- 
gan (not make-shift two-staff stuff, but genuine organ music 
on three staffs) and orchestra, whether the orchestra parts are 
in print or in manuscript for rental only. 





THE WOODLAWN ORGAN 


The Estey Organ in Woolworth Memorial 
Chapel, New York City 


WW train the confines of New 
York City are several beautifully-kept cemeteries, among 


which Woodlawn probably ranks as the finest. Last year 
the Woolworth family dedicated Woolworth Memorial 
Chapel as a fitting place for burial services held within 
cemetery limits, and the Estey Organ Corporation built the 
organ. The Chapel is located at the edge of the cemetery, 
close to the main entrance; it is surrounded by wide lawns 
and expensive mausoleums, some costing close to half a mil- 
lion dollars. There is nothing funereal about the Chapel; on 
the contrary, it would make one of the most delightful places 





on earth in which to perform a wedding ceremony or christen- 
ing. The decorations are all in delicate and light shades, 
with nothing gloomy either about the Chapel’s interior or 
exterior, as our photographs show. 

The organ is housed in a small chamber on the left of the 
chancel, behind a cloth screen; the door at the front left 
opens into the organ chamber. The console is located in a 
narrow gallery running the length of the chapel on the op- 
posite side from the organ. 

The organ was built, as Mr. McAll puts it, for a “highly 
specialized objective.” Nothing mattered but the primary ob- 
ject of providing suitable organ music for funeral services. 
The location of the pipework made it possible to enclose the 
entire organ, including Pedal, in chambers under expression. 
The loudest voices are the two Diapasons, contrasting in 
color as well as in power, the Great Diapason furnishing the 
backbone of the organ, all other registers serving to surround 
it with a lovely richness and appealing quality. These Dia- 
pasons tend toward the modern idea of brightness and de- 
finition, rather than following ideas of fullness without de- 
finition as prevailed in organ-building ideals holding full sway 
a decade ago. 

Added to the Great and Swell Diapasons is in reality a 
third very soft Diapason—the Great Dulciana. And to these 
are added four ranks of strings in the Swell, with the Great 
4’ Flute meeting the needs of a combination of 4’ voice strong 
enough to tell in the full Great and yet soft enough to be use- 
ful for more musical purposes. 

The only unification is the Stopped Flute in the Swell, 
used for three pitches there and for two in the Pedal. Says 
its designer, Mr. S. R. Warren of the Estey staff: “The 


Stopped Flute is of small scale with holes in the stoppers 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WOOLWORTH MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
Estey Organ Corporation 
V-11. R-12. S-17. B-5. P-847. 
PEDAL 3 1/2”: YV-1.. R-1. . 8-4. 
EXPRESSIVE 
16 BOURDON 
Stopped Flute 
8 Bourdon 
Stopped Flute (S) 
GREAT 3 1/2”: V-4. R-4. S-5. 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 6.14” 1/4m 73 
DULCIANA 5.4” 1/5m 73 
MELODIA 4/C: 2 3/16 x2 1/4 73 
Estey’s patent bass 
4 HARMONIC FLUTE 2.37” 2/9m 1/4u 73 
8 CHIMES A-F Deagan 21 
SWELL 3 1/2”: V-6. R-7. S-8. 
8 DIAPASON 5.4” 2/9m 73 
Estey’s patent bass 
STOPPED FLUTE 98/C: 3 3/4x3 
Holes in stoppers from 2’C 
SALICIONAL 8/C: 3.21” 73 
Estey’s patent bass 
VOIX CELESTE tc 61 
VOX ANGELICA 2.94” 
Sto Flute 
Serbed Flute 
OBOE 3 1/2” 
Tremulant 


8 5/8 x 7 44 


71/8x5 3/4  (S) 


97-16’ 


2r 134 


covered bells 73 


COUPLERS 13: 
G-8-4, S-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. $-16-8-4. 
Sw.: §$-16-8-4. 
Combons 10: P-2. G-2. S-3. Tutti-3. 
Crescendos 2: Pedal-Great-Swell. Register. 
Blower: 1 h.p. Orgoblo. 


Ped.: 
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Another view of the tone-opening of the Estey organ, and overhead the gak 


lery where the console is located. 


from 2’C upward, in order to clarify the treble; since the 
pipes have to serve in various pitches, the tone regulation 
is gradually tapered off toward the treble end so the 2’ stop 
will not be objectionable in the ensemble.” 

The softest voice in the organ is the two-rank Vox Angeli- 
ca. From this beginning it builds up smoothly through the 
Great Dulciana and Swell strings, to the two flutes (Swell 
Stopped Flute and Great Melodia), and thence through Oboe 
to the two Diapasons, Swell and Great. To this on occasion 
may be added the 4’ S-G, which builds up quite a mass of 
tone in spite of the small size of the instrument. 

The Pedal Organ is blessed with two 16’ stops, as every 
small organ should be, as it is impossible to play all types of 
music artistically unless a 16’ tone is provided for sott music 
and another for loud. 

Estey’s patented bass pipes, described and pictured in these 
pages some years ago, are used to save space and gain speak- 
ing-room. These pipes can be melted into the standard-length 
so smoothly that for all practical purposes the hearer can de- 
tect no difference. 

The Swell Oboe is Estey’s new covered-bell Oboe. It 
serves not merely as a solo voice but is even more valuable 
in enriching and coloring the full Swell, and in fact the full 
organ up to the Diapason. After all, no music can be richer 
or more colorful than that of the orchestra, in which the wood- 
wind voices play so important a part; there is no reason why 
these voices should not be expected to be equally important 
and delightful in organ music. In this case, the Oboe is. 
Using all the soft voices together, we get, as Mr. McAIl puts 
it, “an unexpected rich crescendo of tone without sharpness.” 
All this does not imply that the Oboe is more an Orchestral 
Oboe than anything else; Mr. McAll furnishes a good des- 
cription of its function in the specifications: 

“The Oboe serves more as an Oboe Horn. When added 
to the Diapasons it enriches them as the box is opened with 
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a surprising warmth, not that of the ordinary Oboe. In fact 
it may well be added after the Diapasons in crescendo order. 
I would call it a young Cornopean, rather darker than the 
average, and I'm very proud of it.” 

Woolworth Memorial Chapel was dedicated in the spring 
of 1936, Mr. McAIl playing the prelude. For funeral ser- 
vices in Woodlawn, Mr. McAIll and Mr. Edwin J. Herbst are 
on call. 

By courtesy of the Estey Organ Corporation these pages 
are enriched by reproductions of some beautiful photographs. 
The exterior and center-aisle photos were taken by Mr. 
Samuel H. Gottscho, while the other three photos were es- 
pecially taken by Mr. Charles E. Knell for these pages, to 
show something of the serene beauty and charm of this de- 
lightful Chapel. Of special note are the visible lighting- 
fixtures, the most expert imitation of candle-flame we have 
ever seen; the main lighting is indirect, though normally no 
artificial lighting of any kind would be needed in this de- 
lightfully cheerful bit of chapel architecture. 

When the Chapel was being planned the Woolworth 
family’s representative engaged his friend, Mr. Reginald L. 
McAIl, to advise on the organ, relying upon Mr. McAIl’s 
suggestions to such extent that Mr. McAIl deserves credit for 
the general line and character of the organ. Mr. Warren, 
technical director of the Estey Organ =o consulted 
with Mr. McAII on the plans and then did the scaling and 
technical specifications, supervised the voicing in the factory, 
and did the finishing in the Chapel. It’s a credit to all con- 
cerned. Our thanks to the Estey Organ Corporation, to 
Mr. McAII, and to Mr. Warren for their cooperation in mak- 
ing this presentation possible —Ep. 





BACH AND HOLY-WEEK 


The Liturgical-Year Choralpreludes and 
Their Value in the Service 


By ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 


LenTEN days are passing rapidly 
and Holy Week and Easter will soon be with us. What 
a wealth of meaning there is in this cycle of Lent, the Passion, 
and the Resurrection. One thinks of it as a season of supreme 
importance in the Christian religion, whether it be the 
Protestant or Catholic. But it goes back ages before Christ 
into pagan rituals. People of all times in these so-called tem- 
perate zones of ours have felt a mysterious meaning in the 
annual rotation of winter, spring, and summer. The period 
of the winter symbolizes en and hardship, while spring 
brings with it the promise of a new season of hope and of 
plentiful harvests. 

Lent is of the greatest significance in the Roman Catholic 
service and in that based on the teachings of Martin Luther. 
Luther broke away from the Catholic Church in certain basic 
points but nevertheless the fact remains that all his teachings 
had root in the teachings of the Catholic fathers. 

Luther was, of course, for doing away with much of the 
previous ceremony and trappings of the Catholic service, but 
he always stressed the importance of music in worship. 
Quotations from his writings will serve to prove that point. 
He asks for example, “How does it happen that in reference 
to secular things we have so many fine poems and so many 
beautiful songs while for spiritual edification we have such 
wretched cold things?” That might apply to some of the 
music of his day but surely the music coming soon after his 
death would have pleased his musically sensitive nature. In 
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another place Luther states emphatically, ‘Music is a noble 
gift of God, next to theology.” 

Bach, although he died in 1750, still ranks as the greatest 
composer the western world has known. Whether it be for 
chorus or for the organ, his works remain unexcelled. Bach 
was associated with the Lutheran service in Saxon Germany 
for the greater part of his life. Nor was this an accident, 
for Bach was by nature a deeply religious person and his music 
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A beautiful building erected by the Woolworth family in Woodlawn Cemetery 
in New York City, housing an Estey organ. 


has a ring of sincerity about it which makes us know it 
came from the heart of the man himself. One of his best 
known collections of choralpreludes is that known as the 
Liturgical Year because in it he includes choralpreludes from 
the more important festivals of the Lutheran liturgical year. 

The origin of the chorales teaches us much about Bach’s 
method of composition. Take the first chorale for example, 
“O Lamm Gottes unschuldig” or “O Lamb of God the Guilt- 
less," known in Latin as the “Agnus Dei.” This melody or 
hymntune was originally written by Nicholas Decius of 1541. 
Decius was recognized by Luther as a worthy composer and 
he is supposed to have written a great deal of music for the 
newly formed Reformation groups. Such a hymn would 
have been sung by the.same groups through all of the period 
up to Bach’s day and would not only have been a familiar 
tune but would have been definitely associated with Passion 
Week. Bach then took the same theme two hundred years 
later and arranged it with an organ setting designed to deepen 
and intensify the meaning which all his listeners would have 
felt inherent in the melody. 

Or from the Easter program, ‘Christus ist erstanden” or 
“Christ is risen,” we find a melody which is said to date back 
to the twelfth century. This means that it came from the 
plainsong or Gregorian chant of the Catholic Church and 
that at the time of the Reformation this theme, being already 
familiar, was then given German words and used as a chorale. 
Many of these chorales were given words by Luther himself. 

It is also true that the melodies used were frequently from 
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popular tunes of the day, for did not Luther himself say 
that he could see no reason why the devil should have all of 
the good tunes? So he took over some of them for church 
use. A modern example of very much of the same thing has 
happened in the case of the Largo by Handel, a piece which 
has for most of us a distinctly religious flavor although it was 
originally from his opera ‘“Xerxes’” and had to do with how 
pleasant it was to sit in the shade of a palmtree. 

Practically every one of the choralpreludes on the Good 
Friday theme originated with composers of the early sixteenth 
century and some of them from as early as the fourteenth. 
These and hundreds of others like them were like a mighty 
snowball which gathered up more and more material as it 
went along until by Bach’s day there was present for his use 
a great body of thematic material which formed the heart 
and soul of his musical output, particularly the choralpreludes, 
the cantatas, and the passions. 

The Easter program includes six Easter hymns and two 
other miscellaneous chorales on the same subject. Together 
they form a sort of oratorio on the Easter theme. The first 
three are based on the chorale ‘Christ lag in Todesbanden” 
—"Christ lay in bonds of death,” the melody dating from 
1524 and with the original words written by Martin Luther 
although based on previous German and medieval hymntunes. 
Then comes the “Jesus Christus, unser Heiland’”—‘‘Jesus 
Christ our Savior,” a quiet, worshipful composition, and then 
the more joyous ones on the Resurrection subject, ‘Christ is 
risen today,” ‘The Holy Christ is risen today,” “On earth 
has dawned the glorious day,” and finally the all-conquering 
“Today triumphs the Son of God.” Again Bach shows his 
own overflowing joy, and that of the people to whose group 
he belonged, at this glorious season of the liturgical year. 

—t.a.0.— 
Acknowledgment is made to the Museum of Art, Cleveland, 
for Mr. Quimby’s comments on Bach and the Lenten season 
choralpreludes. To avoid confusion the English translations 
of the Bach choralprelude German titles are made to confrom 
to the complete list published in September 1935 T.A.O.— 
Eb. 





REGER'S ORGAN WORKS 


A Gold-mine of Sterling Organ Pieces 
for the Modern Organist 


By PHILIP G. KRECKEL 


RicEr has been accused of over- 
complexity, useless obtrusiveness and, by some, a streak of 
insanity; but the great modern master was striving under the 
banner of progress and I agree with the assertion that one 
hundred years of progress was made in Germany in the field 


of organ music through the works of Reger. Furthermore, 
for the past thirty years almost the entire organ music has 
been under the influence of Reger. 

Reger’s greatest service to modern music is in the revival 
o! the great art of counterpoint—an art that has faded con- 
siderably since the death of Bach and the coming of the 
romanticists and modernists. Even today, it seems to me, 
te polyphony is nothing more than disguised homo- 
phony. 

Reger possessed an amazing knowledge of all the resources 
©‘ construction, coupled with an unlimited power of inven- 
tion. Some of Reger’s black-board exhibitions, used in our 
theory-classes at the Academy in Munich and in Leipzig, were 
astounding and phenomenal. With facility and with no out- 
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ward show, Reger dashed off single, double, and triple fugues 
and canons. He was a true disciple of Bach, with no little 
influence of Beethoven and his dear friend Johannes Brahms. 

The first organ pieces, Op.7, written in 1893 at the age 
of twenty, imitate Bach strongly. His next organ work, the 
E-minor suite of four pieces, dedicated to the memory of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, leads the way to a somewhat more 
modern style, but on the whole quite Bachian. They arrested 
the attention of Brahms and Rheinberger, as we read in the 
letters sent to Reger. 

But the real Max Reger, imbued with the finest traditions 
of Bach and Brahms, left the ranks of conservative composers 
and came into his own with the mighty Chorale-Fantasie, 
Op.27, “Ein feste Burg,” Martin Luther’s wellknown hymn. 
This was followed by a long list of monumental pieces which 
were truly epochal in the field of modern organ musiic. 

In the space of five years, 1897-1902, in the little town 
of Weiden, his greatest and most important organ works were 
composed. Reger had just returned from military service, 
which as we all know was obligatory; physically and spirit- 
ually Reger was somewhat demoralized, but just the same 
he’ had an untiring and infinite capacity for work and how 
he did work—Op. 27,29,30,33,40,46,47,52,56,57,59,60,63,65. 

We must not overlook the many works in larger form writ- 
ten during this period. Briefly, the great organ works are 
his seven great Chorale-Fantasies, written during this period; 
his free fantasies and fugues, both Sonatas Op.33 and 60, 
and Variations Op.73, the latter, however, written in 1904. 
During this period he wrote also the Op.59 twelve pieces in 
which we find the Benedictus No. 9 which, incidentally, is 
the best known Reger work over here. It is one of the few 
numbers the average American organist plays. Of course, 
the best organists now and then play some of the important 
Reger numbers. 

It is noteworthy that Reger used some of the most beautiful 
Protestant chorales, which serve as the cantus-firmus in his 
great chorale-fantasies; see Op.27 ‘‘Feste Burg,’ Op.30 “Freu’ 
dich sehr, O meine Seele,” and the very popular Op.40 
“Wie Schoen leucht’ uns der Morgenstern.” Reger was a 
Catholic organist but had the greatest admiration and love 
for the Protestant chorales, as his works show. 

An ordinary and somewhat superficial study of Reger will 
avail one nothing, but on the other hand a profound and 
interested student will discover in the mass of technical 
difficulties and spiritual content of his works many lovely 
things. Reger’s introductions are dramatic and spectacular; 
his characteristic ryhthm, effective use of dynamics, and the 
famous Reger art of the “‘steigerung”’ (leading up to a climax) 
afford the player material for thought. The peculiar Reger- 
like development of the various Verses, always in a different 
mauner, wherein the great art of counterpoint flourishes, is 
to be greatly admired. 

A close study will reveal how Reger expresses the meaning 
of the chorale texts in a vivid manner. Reger’s conception 
of such words as schmerz (pain), Tod (death), Suend (sin), 
leid (sorrow), jubel (joy), himmel, is plain as day in his 
music. He has made effective use of the dissonance; for 
example take the Symphonic Fantasie and Fugue in D-minor, 
Op. 57 (The Inferno) after Dante's Divine Comedy. “There's 
hell in them thar’ chords,” said a friend of mine who listened 
in on my practise hours while battling with the Op. 57. 

Beautiful and highly interesting are the introductions and 
developments of the chorales, Op. 40, No. 1, Morgenstern- 
Fantasie (“How beautiful shines the morning star”) and the 
Op. 52, “Wachet auf ruft uns die Stimme” (‘“Awaken, cries 
to us a voice’). These are, perhaps, the best-known chorales 
and are among the most difficult of all Reger’s organ works. 

If one were to lay the complete organ works of Reger in 
the open, and in a sort of panoramic view survey the extent 
of all pieces, great and small, it would be difficult for one 
to understand how the 43-year-old Reger ever found time to 
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achieve such astounding technic. Other works in larger form, 
such as the Hiller Variations for orchestra, Op. 100, the 
Sinfonietta, Mozart Variations, etc., etc., embody still greater 
efforts and work. 

Reger once told our class that he regretted every hour in 
the day that was not packed with work, even though his 
friends, such as Richard Strauss, Riemann, Rheinberger, and 
even Brahms, cautioned him to take it easy and thus live 
a while longer; but with an insatiable passion for writing 
and work, this was impossible, and so at forty-three Reger 
passed on. Even on the last day Reger performed his teaching 
duties at the Leipzig Conservatory. 





CASAVANT 1837-1937 


A Brief Record of the First Century of 
Casavant Freres Ltd. 


By STEPHEN STOOT By T.A.O. Request 

EarLy in the year 1837 an in- 
dustrious young artisan named Joseph Casavant, living at St. 
Hyacinthe, P. Q., becoming desirous of improving his edu- 
cation was advised to visit the Rev. Abbe Ducharme who had 
founded a college in Ste. Therese some fifty miles distant, to 
which town he proceeded without delay. It was not long be- 
fore the young student began to show signs of unusual ability 
in mechanical construction, and this prompted the Rev. Duch- 
arme to suggest that his pupil undertake the completion of a 
small organ which a certain mechanic had previously begun 
but had abandoned in its early stages. Some months passed 
and one day the young Casavant proudly invited the Rev. 
Ducharme to see and hear the results of his work. Such was 
the inception of an enterprise later destined to become one 
of the world’s finest organ works. Little is known today of 
the particulars of this first Casavant organ, but we believe it 
to have been only of one manual and pedal. 

The newly launched undertaking gradually expanded and 
“organs by Joseph Casavant’ began to be installed in various 
churches throughout the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
Some of the outstanding instruments at that time were those 
of St. Martin’s (Laval) and the two R. C. Cathedrals of King- 
ston and Ottawa. We have every reason to believe that Jos- 
eph Casavant was one of the first to conceive the idea of an 
adjustable combination. On some of his small one-manual 
organs, built around 1860-1865, and on which an 8’ Trumpet 
invariably was found, the Trumpet alone was rendered ad- 
justable at the keyboard so that it could be set either on or 
off the forte combination-pedal. Some of these organs were 
remote from the haunts of a tuner in those days, and if the 
Trumpet (during the winter especially) proved to be too 
sour for use in full organ, it could be set in the off position 
until such time as its pitch and regulation were restored. 

In the meantime two sons, Claver and Samuel Casavant, 
were growing into young manhood, and under the guidance 
of their father the two young men became imbued with their 
father’s idealism of the craft. After the death of their father 
in 1874 the two brothers, realizing that there was much to 
be learned about organ-building, decided to go to Europe and 
seek the counsel of the most skillful craftsmen of the old 
world. For three years they toured Europe, visiting organ 
factories in France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, and England. 
Returning in 1879 they opened a modest factory in St. 
Hyacinthe and succeeded in building many interesting organs 
of two and three manuals during the ten years that followed. 
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In 1889-1890 they were commissioned to build the four- 
manual organ of 82 stops for the Church of Notre-Dame, 
Montreal, and this proved to be such a success that their fac- 
tory had to be enlarged to accommodate the orders which fol- 
lowed, first from the principal cities of the Dominion, and 
later from the United States, South America, British West 
Indies, South Africa, France, and Japan. One order came 
from Dawson City, Yukon, and was completed there in 1901. 
The Notre-Dame organ in Montreal is still the only instru- 
ment in the Dominion with speaking pipes of 32’ in the 
case. 

The two brothers turned their attention very early to ad- 
justable combination action, electro-pneumatic action, and 
sliderless chests. Adjustable combinations were first used by 
them in a two-manual organ of 12 stops built in 1882 for the 
Chapel of Our Lady of Lourdes, Montreal. This mechanism 
was applied to three generals only, the manual pistons being 
of the fixed type. Adjustable action on manual pistons and 
generals in their instruments followed two or three years 
later. In 1886 Samuel Casavant described this mechanism to 
Roosevelt whilst on a visit to his factory. Roosevelt and his 
manager Mr. Crosby found it superior to the system they were 
using, and upon Mr. Casavant’s return to St. Hyacinthe de- 
tailed drawings were prepared and sent to them, and finally 
the patent rights which were not secured until 1889 were ex- 
tended to Roosevelt for the nominal sum of one dollar. Cor- 
respondence relating to this is preserved in the Casavant office 
files. 

Electro-pneumatic action was first applied by them in the 
organ they built for the R. C. Cathedral, Ottawa, in 1891- 
1892 and is still in operation. 

Sliderless chests with pouch and valve pneumatics were used 
in 1895 and have been their standard form of chest since 
that date. 

One of their inventions was a transformer by which high- 
pressure wind for a few solo stops was obtained from low- 
pressure reservoirs. In these days of electric blowers this 
apparatus would be only a curiosity, but in the days of hy- 
draulic engines working on low water-pressure it was a boon 
to the organ-builder. Their first transformer was built in 
1893 for the three-manual fifty-stop organ in St. James Cathe- 
dral, Montreal, and although the old hydraulic engines have 
long been supplanted by a modern electric blower, the old 
transformer still supplies the higher pressure wind for the 
Solo, having worked steadily and reliably for forty-four years. 

In tonal matters the two brothers were conservative. They 
refused to be swayed by the many opinions expressed by 
writers on tonal matters (from 1900 on) for the suppression 
of mixtures and upper-work generally. Their aim was to 
produce an ensemble along the lines of the old-world models 
which they had seen and heard during their three years stay 
in Europe, and a perusal of their specifications, or an ex- 
amination of their instruments, will very readily prove that 
their aim was in a good direction. During their career they 
enjoyed the friendship of such men as Frederick Archer (who 
inaugurated the Notre-Dame instrument), and Edwin H. Le- 
mare, Lynnwood Farnam, Eugene Gigout, Alexander Guil- 
mant, C. M. Widor, L. Vierne, Joseph Bonnet, Marcel Dupre, 
and many other organists of note. 

Samuel Casavant in his later years enjoyed visiting the 
various countries of the world. On one occasion he wis 
marooned for several days with two guides in a ruin in the 
wilds of Mexico during a revolution. His last trip was ‘o 
India, and soon after his return in 1929 he died. He was 
the younger of the two brothers, born in April 1859 and dicd 
November 1929. 

Joseph Claver Casavant was born in September 1855. He 
was of a more retiring disposition than his brother, and cid 
not share to the same extent his brother’s love of traveliag 
in his later years. He made several trips to Europe, however, 
but mainly to France, Germany, and England, his last voy«ge 
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being in 1924. His chief delight consisted in making short 
trips in Canada and the United States for the purpose of see- 
ing and hearing the finishing touches being carried out on 
instruments in which he was especially interested. His last 
trip of this kind to finish a four-manual 62-stop organ in 
Massachusetts for an old school-friend who was the rector 
of the church, was undertaken by him around Easter 1933. 
He was then in his 78th year. His usual good health began 
to fail in the following October, and he passed away in De- 
cember 1933. 

During the period from 1879 to December 1933 the Casa- 
vant Brothers had built 1485 organs of which 2 were five- 
manuals, 155 four-manuals, 365 three-manuals, 926 two- 
manuals, and 37 one-manual. In the operation of their fac- 
tory they were always more concerned with the tonal quality 
and perfection of mechanism of their organs than in the 
volume of output, yet the list of installations is no mean 
achievement in the space of fifty-four years. 

Upon the death of J. C. Casavant in 1933, his nephew 
Aristide Casavant (the only son of the late Samuel Casavant) 
succeeded his uncle as president of the firm. Aristide Casa- 
vant grew up with the factory, and has also traveled consider- 
ably in Europe. 

The present plant at St. Hyacinthe covers an area of ap- 
proximately 80,000 square feet, and has five erecting-rooms, 
two of which are each 50 x 35 and 40’ high. Windtrunks of 
high and low pressures are built around the four sides of each 
erecting-room with outlets at about every ten feet. Overhead 
traveling cranes render the hoisting of heavy portions into 
place an easy matter. Every organ whether large or small is 
erected in its entirety in the factory and tested thoroughly in 
all details before shipping. The plant also contains twelve 
voicing-rooms, and a metal pipe-making and casting <0 od 
ment which measures 145 x 45. Each metal-pipemaker’s 
bench (20 in all) is equipped with an exhauster to carry away 
the fumes during sides operations. Five modern kilns 
for the drying of lumber are built in the yards adjoining the 
plant and are connected by tracks to the factory. 

The greater part of the employees have been trained in 
the factory, and the fact that working conditions are all that 
could be desired is attested by the long years of service which 
many of them have to their credit. 





HARMONY—AND ITS USE 


How to Study Harmony in Order to Avoid 
Monotony in Its Use 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM Article 3 


Applied Music Theory 


Tue STUDY of chords is some- 
thing that most musicians undergo and promptly forget. That 
there is actually any practical use for such a subject is farthest 
from the mind unless, of course, one wishes to compose. If 
you will listen to the average church service played by the 
good, bad, or indifferent organist, amateur or professional, 
yeu cannot but wonder if the course in harmony has actually 
been undertaken and, if so, what kind of a teacher guided 
So poor a product. 

It has been my duty in the past to call attention to the 
<sgraceful quality of most teaching of theory, especially har- 
mony. This subject is susceptible of a mechanical, artificial 
process which, if followed by the student, will be worse than 
useless. Formulas for progressions of any chord to any other 
chord which are used blindly under all circumstances are 
al! too common among teachers and in textbooks. The result 


is that the mere copying of a convention may be acceptable 
and correct without being either artistic or intelligent. 

The first requisite in the study of chords is to acquaint the 
ear of the student with the exact sound of any and all chords 
as well as progressions. This necessitates constant and regular 
reference to the keyboard. Unless one knows the character 
of the simultaneously sounding notes the chord is merely a 
mathematical equation. A general disregard of this sensible 
approach causes most of the futility of such study. The old 
notion that harmony exercises should be written “‘away from 
the keyboard” is completely demolished. If the pupil does 
not know how the music he writes sounds, all such effort is a 
complete waste of time. The real musician must learn to 
“hear through his eyes” and to “see through his ears’; but 
such an accomplishment can never be attained without testing 
the sound of what is written until mastery is obtained. 

Progressions of chords are usually considered in one aspect 
only—from a given chord to the next. The selection of a 
new chord, on the other hand, demands more than this limited 
scope. Most good theorists insist that the previous chord 
must be considered and in many cases the second chord be- 
yond. As Frederick Corder so aptly says, the average student 
is so prone to think of his chords in groups of two; to counter- 
act this pernicious limitation he should be obliged to write 
series of three-chord groups. 

The harmony course is also likely to familiarize the student 
with only a few chords—such as tonic, dominant, and the 
stale dominant and diminished sevenths. In the early days 
of classic harmony, composers did use these chords almost 
exclusively. This was due to certain deficiencies in orchestral 
instruments and to the lack of harmonic knowledge. As the 
romantic school developed we discover that writers of music 
learned the colorful value of secondary triads and secondary 
sevenths in place of conventional modulations, the main re- 
course for harmonic variety in the class era. Strangely enough 
most harmony books do not take this into account and leave 
the pupil with scant, if any, knowledge of these chords. The 
result of such study is reflected in any interlude or short im- 
provisation by ninety-nine percent of our organists. 

From the foregoing sentence my- readers will see at least 
one vital reason why harmony should be well learned and 
how it may be used in their work. I have listened to many 
services where there was never an extemporaneous organ 
passage that did not consist almost exclusively of tonic, dom- 
inant, and dominant-seventh (the “organist’s refuge,” I call 
it). The same is true of many of the wellknown organists’ 
essays, so grandiloquently termed Improvisation. One man 
whose reputation is national played a series of ‘“‘variations’’ 
in my presence during which he used these three chords con- 
stantly, to say nothing of dozens of instances of glaring con- 
secutive fifths and octaves, not intentional and often in out- 
side parts. At the conclusion of this feat there were many 
organists who actually congratulated the player, being obvious- 
ly unconscious of the miserable character of the stunt from 
both technical and artistic standpoint. 

While the organ world has admittedly improved in the 
playing of organ literature it is still woefully behind the pro- 
cession in artistic perception of the details which would seem 
to be important. The first of these is undoubtedly harmonic 
perception through the organs of HEARING. I do not hesitate 
in this strong indictment of the profession; I say with the 
prophet of old, “Eyes have they and see not, ears have they 
and hear not’’—with emphasis upon the latter. 

My readers will ask, “What can we do about it?” The 
answer is, “Study and practise.” Not necessarily with a 
teacher, for many have little help to offer. Your salvation 
lies in the development of your own ears and understanding. 
Harmonize constantly at the keyboard with the purpose of 
avoiding all tonic chords in root position (save at cadence), 
all dominant sevenths except occasionally in one of the inver- 
sions, and favoring triads on supertonic, mediant, and sub- 
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mediant. Von Bulow said once, “Blessed is the man who has 
learned to use the six-four chord; stay away from it. Re- 
member that first inversions are more beautiful than root 
positions and are therefore more attractive to cultivate. Get 
a book like Buck’s Unfigured Harmony (Oxford) and actually 
write and play the exercises. Finally, be sure there is only 
ONE person who can really give you any assistance—and that 
is YOURSELF. 
(To be continued) 





BREATHING AND HEALTH 


Two of the Prime Essentials for 
Artistic Organ-Playing 


By FRANK B. JORDAN 


Article 3 
Playing the Organ 


No VOICE STUDENT is as- 
tounded when his teacher gives directions for breathing. But 
I have found that organ students, and in fact most instru- 
mental students, feel that breathing has not much to do with 
instrument-playing. There does not seem to be any logic in 
the theory that it is not necessary for one to be in his best 
physical health for fine organ or piano playing, but that one 
must be in fine health in order to sing well. Physical fitness 
is absolutely necessary for the organist. Too often the ac- 
cusation is thrown at members of the organ profession that 
their playing is dull and uninteresting. Anything from which 
the life-quality has been taken is dead and uninteresting, and 
much organ playing is just this way because the performer 
does not breathe properly. 

When a new student comes to our department we analyze 
his strong and weak points, physically as well as musically. 
No person can think of doing his best in any endeavor un- 
less he is at his best a Yesterday morning a very 
exceptional young student came for a lession. As usual he 
walked over to take his place at the console. He was much 
surprised when I asked him to step away from the console 
while I proceeded to talk to him about posture and relaxation. 
He kept starting back toward the console, not realizing at 
first just how necessary it was for him to correct certain care- 
less habits of posture before he could play at his best. It so 
happens that this particular young man is one of my finest 
students, but I knew that he could go no further musically 
until he realized the importance of keeping himself fit, and 
of walking and sitting in good positions. I pointed out that 
the first real advantage of a good posture is that it makes for 
free and natural breathing—as was intended for mankind. 
As I have previously stated, it is just as essential for an or- 
ganist to be able to breathe well in playing, as it is for a 
singer in his art. The basis for all Occidental music of value 
is the vocal phrase. It is only logical that an organist must 
understand the fine art of simplicity in breathing. 

To review brieflly from the previous article on Relaxation 
and Posture, let me call attention to the fact that it is use- 
less to talk about how to breathe until the posture of the body 
is normal. Anyone can get his shoulders in the correct pos- 
ture by this simple exercise: drop the hands to the side; now 
bring them back over the shoulders, and over the head from 
the back in a circular motion; when the arms fall again to 
the side of the body, the shoulders will be in perfect position. 
You will notice that the bonal framework of the chest is 
lifted in order not to hinder the activity of the lungs and, 
as a result, the lungs have more room to expand. 

Notice the next ten persons you meet. How many are 
using their lungs as they should? Certainly many of them 
are not. Many people are abdominal breathers; that is, in 
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breathing they protrude the abdomen. Such persons are cer- 
tainly handicapped in organ playing, just as handicapped as 
they would be in singing. We all know, when we think 
about it, that we should breathe so that the lungs expand— 
and not the stomach and abdomen. You will notice that the 
person who breathes correctly constantly seems well poised, 
while every breath that an abdominal breather takes can be 
noticed by an observer. The correct type of breathing allows 
air to enter the lungs, and abdominal breathing hinders proper 
respiration because most of the individual's effort is spent 
in moving the abdomen. 

Does this apply to organ playing? Most certainly. It is 
time for musicians to realize that when we talk about teach- 
ing or performing music we are engaging in a normal human 
pursuit, and that laws such as the laws of breathing apply to 
music as well as in other phases of life. Now let us apply 
this matter of breathing strictly to the field of organ playing. 
Any person who breathes correctly has more air in his lungs, 
and as a result he feels better than the individual who al- 
ways maintains an inadequate supply of air. The playing of 
the former will certainly show more optimism and enthusiasm. 
There are too many dead musicians trying to play instru- 
ments and sing. 

I have noticed that the person who breathes correctly usual- 
ly has a refined sense of phrasing. He knows the beauty of 
good phrasing. The person who breathes as he should does 
not tire as quickly as his less fortunate colleague. This is 
true because he keeps his body supplied with plenty of 
oxygen. Some may wonder if I am exaggerating. No, not 
in the least. It is my privilege to observe sixty organ students 
from week to week. We have discovered that our students 
never complain about their practise if they are robust, healthy 
individuals. But occasionally a frail student comes to study 
with us. It is usually this individual who complains that he 
is tiring in his practise. In following up these cases we always 
have to discuss and stress correct breathing, posture, and 
relaxation. In a short time these students discover they are 
gaining weight, and feeling better physically. They find 
practise not only enjoyable but ask for additional hours above 
their regular quota. 

Here is another thing in favor of good breathing: Our 
students who breathe well, play well in church or recital, and 
to use the slang, “keep their heads.” We often find, to our 
sorrow, that the ones who do not breathe well, have trouble 
with memory work, and become nervous in playing a service. 
All conscientious musicians have a feeling of anxiety before 
important engagements, but I am not referring to this; I 
refer to the panic and fear which cause one to wish the spaces 
in the pedalboard would become wide enough to fall through. 

We know that we breathe in rhythm with much of our 
music. This is only natural, not that we always do it, but in 
some cases it is a real aid to breathe in rhythm with the 
score. 

Always be at your place a few minutes ahead of time. 
Have all details such as putting on your robe, arranging your 
music, etc.—taken care of well in advance. Then see to 
it that you stand or sit quietly a few minutes and breathe 
naturally. Do not take so-called deep breaths. They do 
nothing but use extra energy. Take regular normal breaths 
of fresh air. This will cure most of stage-fright and fear. 

I could have written all that is necessary about breathing 
by simply writing these words: Be certain your body is in 
correct posture, and then forget all about breathing. 

If you do this, you will find that you are in control o/ 
your playing. When one always thinks about his breathing 
something is wrong. After having observed some fou 
hundred organists who have studied in our School of Music, 
I am convinced that correct breathing is one of the elements 
essential to an organist in his search for artistry in organ 


playing. 


(To be continued) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 








AND REVIEWS 


In which the members of the profession and industry speak for them- 





selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 





thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 








Slipping on Important Details 


\/ HEN a university goes wrong 
before the wide public it is regrettable. Carl E. Seashore of 
the University of Iowa sends a reprint of his article published 
in Science, Dec. 11, 1936. If Mr. Seashore is a mathematician, 
well and good; if he is a musician he is using the university 
background in the propagation of what most musicians will 
agree is opposed to the welfare of music. 

Music is something to be heard and enjoyed. Nothing else 
matters till the hearing is satisfied. What a mathematician 
thinks or says about music is inconsequential. 

Says Mr. Seashore: 

“In the field of producing synthetic tones, marvelous prog- 
ress has been made so that it is now possible to produce prac- 
tically any conceivable kind of tone for musical purposes.” 

If that is true, why has not some electrotone manufacturer 
profited by it? Musicians concede that not even a Diapason 
tone has yet been produced excepting from Diapason pipes, 
wind-blown. Mr. Seashore continues: 

“In cooperation with electrical engineers, we have in the 
University built one tone as an experimental model for what 
might become an organ.” 

It is only necessary here to correct Mr. Seashore’s grammar. 
He does not mean “become”; that would be just a little too 
ridiculous. He means “imitate.” All men concede that the 
mechanical robot may imitate a man but it can’t possibly 
become a man. 

Another misconception: 

“Any mathematician can tell us that this makes possible 
the production of more than a million changes in the character 
of that tone,” referring to the use of sixteen artificially-created 
partials. 

We need only remind Mr. Seashore that mathematicians are 
invaribly consulted on problems of mathematics, but musi- 
cians are consulted in problems of music. And, heaven be 
praised, music is still made for musicians, not mathematicians. 

This seems to be an era in which the good professors of 
America are flying off the handle in as crazy patterns as sparks 
fly off the anvil. But let us keep our craziness within the 
secret walls of the university laboratories and classrooms, not 
promulgate theories as facts before a gullible and helplessly 


uninformed world. 
—t.s.b.— 


No matter what a man writes about, if he makes any worth- 
while statements of any kind that really mean anything, he 
will be misunderstood by a part of his public. Writers who 
must face their readers year after year realize this and are not 
bothered by it. A man without convictions is of no use to 
anybody. A man afraid to say what he thinks, and stand 
the consequences, is a coward; if he happens to be charged 
with the duty of providing reliable information, he is a traitor 
to those who employ him. 

The subscribers and advertisers of a publication employ 
(in the last analysis) the editorial staff to provide reliable 
information on subjects of importance. In the good old days 
when newspapers were not propaganda-sheets, Horace Greeley 
and others like him made the newspapers really serve the 
nation; today the average newspaper allows its text pages to 


serve only propaganda, and confines its own broader national 
services to the editorial columns—which in the New York 
Times for example constitute about one percentum of the 
total columns of the average edition. 

Whether our own readers want to believe T.A.O. is honest 
or dishonest is a decision each reader must make for himself. 
We try to make it honest. We avoid propaganda that, judged 
by our own conscience (and we have no other conscience to 
judge by) is harmful and in the wrong direction; we accept 
propaganda when we believe it is wholesome. Thus there 
was propaganda for more mixtures of the right sort in organs, 
for detached consoles, for straight manual-work, for choir 
newspapers, for better salaries for organists, for miniature 
organs for organists’ own practise studios; and as it was 
judged, by our own conscience, to be helpful and for the 
good of the organ world, these pages have been glad to spread 
the propaganda on all occasions. There has been other prop- 
aganda too, such as for unlimited unaccompanied singing, 
for unification of manual registers, for the elimination of 
paid (and therefore trained) singers in choirs, for use of too 
much severe classic music in average church services; and as 
these extremes were judged, by our own conscience, against 
the best interests of the organ world in its service to humanity 
—a service it was being paid to render—we have allowed 
these sentiments the minimum of space. 

—t.s.b.— 

Is there anywhere in America an adequate concert audi- 
torium with a thoroughly adequate modern American organ 
in it? Any instrumental musician from a flautist to a full 
symphony orchestra can find adequate and sometimes delight- 
ful concert auditoriums in perhaps a dozen American cities, 
and fairly satisfactory auditoriums adaptable for concert pur- 
poses in half a hundred more. But in not one of them, 
so far as we know, can a concert organist find an adequate 
modern concert organ upon which to give a recital under 
ideal conditions. 

New York City has two fine auditoriums, Carnegie Hall 
the larger and older, Town Hall the smaller and aewer. 
The organ in Town Hall is a divided instrument, with the 
two sections so far apart that not more than a quarter of 
the audience can adequately and properly hear an organ recital 
there. And at a recent organ recital in Town Hall something 
disastrous happened to the lighting system, which our corre- 
spondent reports thus: 

“The pink floodlights started flickering . . . and finally 
went off and on, and then the lamp that lights the pedals 
went out, and in an effort to fix them the electrician wandered 
about on and in front of the stage and had them both off 
and on at least five times in the first number, and they flickered 
on and off during the entire first section, but he fixed them 
during the first intermission.” 

Imagine Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra playing 
a concert under such conditions ? 

Carnegie Hall has housed its organ in a position from 
which no other musician in the wide universe would consent 
to play. 

What can an organ-builder do about such conditions? 
Nothing. The most we expect him to do is to make the 
best of a bad situation and install the best and largest organ 
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the hall will consent to pay for. After that it is up to the 
organ profession to start and continue the campaign till the 
next step forward is taken. 

In both Town and Carnegie Halls the only logical position 
for the organ is in one united set of chambers directly back 
of the stage. Until the organs are removed and thus located, 
a truly artistic organ recital will be impossible in either Hall. 
We are sure that both builders involved, in order that their 
products might be most favorably heard and thoroughly en- 
joyed, would cooperate to the limit with these two Halls 
in making the changes at minimum cost. Then an organ 
recital to a paid-admission audience in New York City might 
get somewhere with its public. 

—t.s.b.— 

I might style this paragraph an appeal to reason. It started 
long ago, died, and was lately revived by Mr. Walter Holt- 
kamp. He insists that we spell it Riickpositiv or Rueckpositiv ; 
well and good, we'll do it. If the reader will try writing a 
letter about the Riickpositiv and spell it correctly that way, 
he will see why T.A.O. refuses to do it but has no objection 
to doing it Rueckpositiv. 

I believe in the last analysis T.A.O. and I are the only 
existing organisms that have no qualms about admitting that 
we don’t know it all, in fact that we know very little. Now 
an article from Mr. Arthur W. Quimby comes along and 
we spot Orgelbiichlein. Very well, we've been overlooking 
that one; it shall henceforth be Orgelbuechlein. 

We try to be reasonable and exactly correct about as many 
things as possible. Here’s what the ‘champion of all reasons- 
for-mixtures’ has to say about our explanation of Mixtures 
on February page 62: 

“For the love of Mike, if you must write articles on tech- 
nical subjects, send them to Bill Barnes or to myself for 
combing over first. That article about the mixtures is full 
of holes . . . The reason and the illustration you give for 
mixtures is still cock-eyed.” I knew, and forewarned the 
reader, that the Senator would jump on the reasons the 
moment he spotted the report; but I’m exceedingly fond of 
Miss Soosie—she’s the sort everybody likes—and I knew we 
could tell her the important facts anyway. So we did. And 
it was all true enough, though not deep enough; anyway not 
deep enough to appease the Atlantic City mixture-champion 
on the fundamental reason why mixtures leave home. 


—T.S.B 
» 


What, Indeed! 

By R. P. Elliot 

® What are the organ’s friends afraid of? The ‘king’ of in- 
struments has not abdicated. He’s not even trembling on his 
throne. The organists are loyal. Organs are better than ever 
before. All they have gained in delicate beauty and solo 
voices is today available wiTH the restored ‘classical’ ensemble. 
Give Ernest Skinner credit for his Erzaehler and French 
Horn; give Donald Harrison and Richard Whitelegg credit 
for their Diapason build-up; give them credit for combining 
all the qualities into such glorious organs as we have heard 
in these few years; yes, give Courboin, give Barnes, give 
Richards, even give me a little credit for knowing and do- 
ing the things which have brought about not only the renais- 
sance, but new development of the organ into a completely 
musical instrument to which electronic substitutes offer no 
competition organists recognize. 

It is reported that a prominent and financially solvent or- 
ganist has offered a substantial sum of money to any organ- 
ist, not connected with or benefiting from the sale of an 
electrotone, who will affirm over his signature that any such 
instrument now on the market is, in his or her opinion, the 

al of an organ; and that there have been no takers. I 
might say that I am familiar with what has been done in this 
country and pretty well acquainted with German and British 








progress, and while I have heard some clever and even 
beautiful demonstrations of electrotones calculated to give 
much pleasure in homes, night clubs, etc., I haven't heard 
any capable of providing organ music in the church. I have 
reason to believe that Edwin Welte in his Phototone closely 
imitates certain tones—but at a cost which would provide a 
fairly complete organ. Any gain would be in portability. 
Compton in England provides an electronic section in some 
of his theater organs—which is quite another thing from 
building independent electrotones. 

I do not condemn electrotones. We must admire what 
the manufacturers have made that is good, instruments for 
which there is a profitable market. But again I say, what are 
organ builders afraid of? Their ground is secure under them. 
It is, if they will it so. They do themselves no more good 
by fear of electrotones than the makers of these instruments 
do by claiming they are the equivalent of organs, or multiply- 
ing the actual number of tones they are capable of producing 
by millions for a staggering result that is grossly inaccurate 
even mathematically, let alone aurally. 

One organ builder admitted to me this week that his busi- 
ness is still subnormal, agreed that he should be more ag- 
gressive, and said he would resume advertising and _ sales 
effort when income justified! The vicious circle! Thinking 
of mouse traps, if it were fifty or more years ago, and he 
built the best organ in the world, he might have a chance 
to survive. As it isn’t, and he doesn’t, he hasn’t. 

Money is back in circulation and churches, colleges, and 
other organ ‘‘consumers” have been holding back orders dur- 
ing the past five years which are beginning to come into the 
market—are coming in faster today. To whom will those 
orders go? Not to the builder referred to above, not to 
builders who merely write letters to a probably obsolete mail- 
ing list; not to builders who have dangerously cut down or 
even cut out advertising; not to builders who do not go 
themselves or send representatives who are competent to de- 
sign organs and discuss all phases of their work with com- 
mittees and individuals who are better informed, more in- 
quisitive and more critical than in the days of easy money. 

What ARE organ builders afraid of? Consciously or un- 
consciously, of themselves. If their organs are right, if they 
are making them known to the right public, and if they fol- 
low all prospects with constructive and intelligently-handled 
efforts to sell, they'll get their share of contracts. It’s time 
to move ahead—more energetically, more intelligently, more 
consistently. A five-year market is ripe for the harvest. 


Estey's Blessed Sacrament Organ 

© was formally opened Feb. 17, in a festival service combin- 
ing Warren A. Foley and his boychoir, and Fernando Germani 
as guest soloist. The Church of the Blessed Sacrament, on 
71st Street east of Broadway, New York, is an imposing 
auditorium, of unusually high ceiling, with a grand organ- 
case decorating the organ and choir gallery in the rear. 

The organ, when finally completed with the proposed 
chancel divisions, will be one of the great organs of the City; 
it is already one of the fine organs. The highlights of the 
festival were the splendid singing of Mr. Foley’s choir and 
the magnificent playing of Reget’s Wie Schon Leucht’t uns 
der Morgensten by Mr. Germani. Blessed Sacrament and its 
organ and music will be presented in these pages some months 
hence when the presentation can be as detailed and complete 
as it should be for these columns. 


Notes from Paris 
© Widor has just issued a 1937 edition of his Sonata for 
violin and piano (Heugel), originally published in 1997. 
The revisions were made by this remarkable composer cut- 
ing the past year—one finds it incredible when remembering 
that he was born in 1845. 

Marcel Dupre gave a series of recitals in French Morccco 
during the holiday season —F.C.M. 
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installation Service for Organist 

And Details of the Music Organization 

* The following service was presented Oct. 25, 1936, in 
Westminster Presbyterian, Lincoln, Neb., to formally install 
Donald D. Kettring, M.S.M., as organist of the church: 

Preparation: Beobide’s Fantasia, Karg-Elert’s Benediction 

Doxology, Invocation, Lord’s Prayer. 

A Statement: Ministry of Music. 

Silent Processional of the Singers. 

Installation of Donald D. Kettring as Minister of Music. 

Dedication of the Motet Choir. 

Dedicatory Prayer. 

Ded. Anthem: ‘‘All people that on earth,” West (hn). 

Scripture reading. 

Offering (Arcadelt’s Ave Maria). 

Hymn, Sermon, Benediction, Amen, Silent Devotion. 

The Preparation at 10.45 was the prelude, two organ num- 
bers. The Statement was an address by the minister, and 
immediately after that the ‘choir marched down the aisle in 
a silent processioanl and divided on either side of the altar 
with the organist in the center.” The installation ritual: 

Minister: As pastor of this church, I have the honor to 
to present you, its people, Donald D. Kettring, who has been 
invited by the music committee and the board of elders to 
serve as the minister of music of this congregation. 

Minister: In entering upon the work of the ministry of 
music do you promise that by the help of God you will en- 
deavor faithfully to perform the duties appointed to you as 
the musical director and organist of this congregation, and 
to keep high the standards of the Sanctuary ? 

Minister: Do you, the people of this church, receive Donald 
D. Kettring as the minister of music, and do you promise to 
support him in his ministry among you? 

Congregation: We do so accept his ministry among us. 

Minister: As pastor of this church, I hereby declare you 
duly set apart and installed in the office of minister of music 
of this congregation. 

Congregational Response (led by the minister of music from 
the organ). 

The ritual for the ‘dedication of the motet choir’ followed 
immediately: 
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Minister (addressing the choir): You who with true stew- 
ardship of time and sacrifice, and who out of a deep love for 
the art of sacred music have committed yourselves to the 
rigorous discipline of its mastery, do you promise that by the 
help of God you will faithfully endeavor to meet the obliga- 
tion of chorister in the choir and in this church? 

Choir Members: 1 do so promise. 

A Prayer of Consecration (choral): “Heavenly Father hear 
our prayer. — us we beseech Thee to worship Thee this 
day in spirit and in truth. We would laud and magnify 
Thy name. Now, O Father, as we worship Thee, vouchsafe 
unto us Thy peace. Amen.”—Tchaikowsky. 

Minister: To the glory of God, Author of all goodness 
and beauty, Giver of all skill of mind and voice and hand: 

Congregation: We dedicate this choir. 

Minister: To kindle the flame of devotion that the people 
of God who assemble here may worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth: 

Congregation: We dedicate this choir. 

Minister: To bear up the melody of hymn and spiritual 
song in such wise that men may go forth from this house of 
God with high resolves to do His holy will: 

Congregation: We receive and dedicate this choir. 

Congregation Response: “Be in each song of praise.” 
(Which was evidently two stanzas of a hymn.) 

And immediately following came the “dedicatory prayer’: 

Minister: QO God, our Father most holy and most high, 
Thou hast so made us that in music we can hear Thy voice 
and by it our hearts can be lifted up to Thee. Let Thy glory 
fill this place and Thy spirit so dwell in the hearts of these 
Thy people that they shall sing with the spirit, and with the 
full understanding of their ministry in this Thy house. 

The Choir: Quicken our hearts, we pray Thee. 

Minister: May the wonder of all that is beautiful and good 
break upon our hearts, and may we learn to ascribe honor 
and praise unto Thee who art the Author of all beauty and 
goodness. 

The Choir: We beseech Thee to hear us, O loving Lord. 

Minister: May all those who minister in Thy sanctuary 
together serve Thee in beautiful and loving fellowship, and 
may our inspiration and guidance in worship be the will of 
God as revealed to us in the life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Choir: A fourfold Choral Amen. 

Minister: Now unto Him that loved us and gave himself 
for us, be all glory, praise, and blessing forever and ever. 

The Choir; A fourfold choral amen. 

It will be noted that immediately after the organist was 
formally installed “he was ushered to the console where his 
first ‘official act’ was to lead the congregation in a response 
from the organ,” which is given in the ‘installation’ ritual as 
the ‘congregy.tional response’. The ushers led the choristers 
down the aisle in their ‘silent p:ocessional’. 

“The organ is a 3-49 Skinner with Echo, installed in 1927. 
Choir vestments are a rich wine-color, cut in the academic 
style. The church is built in Gothic style with the choirloft 
raised behind the altar platform; the console is placed directly 
in front of the choristers. The pastor is Dr. Paul Covey 
Johnston who is himself a musician and the chaplain of the 
local A.G.O. chapter. The congregation is music minded 
and most cooperative. The music committee is unusually 
helpful and the chairman is Mrs. John G. Mason, herself an 
organist.” The choir numbers 39 voices, and a pianist. 

Other interesting facts culled from the printed program: 
Since June, 157 auditions have been conducted for choristers 
and permanent records are on file in the music office. The 
motet choir rehearses on Thursdays and Sundays, with addi- 
tional private and sectional rehearsals during the week. The 
chapel choir, a mixed choir of highschool and university stu- 
dents with 26 members, rehearses Wednesdays and Sundays, 
and sings regularly at the evening services. An antiphonal 
choir of 37 highschool girls rehearses sectionally on Tues- 
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days, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, with an ensemble rehear- 
sal on Saturdays, A boy's choir of 15 unchanged voices re- 
hearses Saturdays. 

Mr. Kettring was born in Ohio, at the age of 12 won a 
competitive piano scholarship, majored in Bible and music at 
Ohio Wesleyan and won the M.S.M. degree at the School of 
Sacred Music, under Dr. Clarence Dickinson, in New York in 
1931, and became organist of Market Square Presbyterian, 
Harrisburg, Pa. In 1935 resigned and entered the Pres- 
byterian Seminary, Chicago, to study theology, in an attempt 
to satisfy himself as to whether he would devote his life to 
preaching or to church music, “but at the close of the aca- 
demic year the lure of church music with its possibilities of 
service proved the stronger’ and Mr, Kettring became an 
organist again, in his present position. 

On the afternoon of the Sunday he was formally installed 
he gave the following recital: 

Vierne’s No. 1 

Maitland, Sunrise in Emmaus 

Rinck, Rondo 

Torjussen, To the Morning Sun 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue Em 

Mereaux, Toccata 

Karg-Elert, Now Thank we all our God 


Organ-Dedication Rituals 

Taken from Three Programs 

© Three brief responsive-readings having to do with the dedi- 
cation of an organ are worthy of reproduction here. The 
first comes from Somerset Church of the Brethren, city not 
named: 

Minister: For the praise of Almighty God with the voice 
of melody and the anthem: 

Congregation: We dedicate this organ. 

M.. For the leading and inspiring of the service of song, 
that all the people may praise the Lord: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M.: For the culture of the finer and deeper emotions, for 
the broadening and elevation of character: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M.: And now this organ, set apart by the word of God 
and prayer, is henceforth dedicated to the worship of God, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Ruth Walker is organist of the church; Thornton L. Wil- 
cox was guest recitalist for the dedication. The preludial 
service included organ prelude, invocation, hymn, Scripture, 
prayer; following the ritual came the presentation of the or- 
gan, acceptance of the organ, the recital, and benediction. 


The second comes from Bethel College Chapel, city not 
named: 

M.: To the worship of God and the ministry of sacred 
music: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M.: To the cultivation of the appreciation of noble music, 
and the culture of the congregation in the singing of great 
hymns and spiritual songs: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M.: To the comforting of the sorrowful and sad of heart: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M.: To the expression of the joy of the glad in heart: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M.: To the expression of the joy of the glad in heart: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M.: To the pealing forth of God's love to sin-sick and re- 
pentant souls: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 
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M.: To the glory and praise of God the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M.: To the joy of wedding music, the thanksgiving of 
festal occasions, and the hope of resurrection in death: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M.: To the heralding of peace on earth and goodwill to 
men: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

The responses were preluded by presentation of the organ, 
acceptance of the organ, a word of appreciation; and were 
followed by the recital. Daniel A. Hirschler was the organist. 


The third comes from Jackson Presbyterian Church, city 
not named: 

M.: Beloved in Christ: Forasmuch as God has put into our 
hearts to build this instrument of music as an aid to our 
worship of Him in this holy place, it is right that we should 
now dedicate it to Him and set it apart to the holy use for 
which it is designed. 

To the glory of God, Author of all goodness and beauty, 
Giver of all skill of mind and hand: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M.: In faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, who has inspired 
men to offer in His praise their best in music and song: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M.: Moved by the Holy Spirit, our Guide in the worship 
of God and our Helper in understanding of truth and beauty: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M.: To kindle the flame of devotion, that the people of God 
who here assemble may worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M.: To bear up the melody of psalm and hymn and spirit- 
ual song in suchwise that men may go forth from this house 
of God with high resolve to do His holy will: 

C.: We dedicate this organ. 

M. & C.: For the comfort of the sorrowing, the strengthen- 
ing of the weak, the cheering of the weary, the stirring of 
the soul, the swelling of the chorus of praise, for helping in 
singing the songs of Thy church, we, the people of this church 
and congregation, in the presence of Almighty God, sur- 
rounded by a great cloud of witnesses, grateful for our lofty 
inheritance and sensible of the sacrifices of those who have 
gone before, do dedicate ourselves and this organ to the 
service of God, the service of mankind, in the name of the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, our rightful Lord and Master. 

Before the ritual came the invocation, Lord’s prayer, hymn, 
Scripture; following it were prayer of dedication, hymn, bene- 
diction, postlude. Eleanor Jean Giffin is organist of the 
church; Neill Odell Rowe was guest recitalist. The organ is 
a 2-22 Moller, donated by Leslie B. Stauffer, a memorial to 
his wife. 








World’s Largest Organ 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City 


in two back issues of The American Organist | 


May 1929: Contains complete specifications as 
proposed and revised (both indicated) with six 
prices actually bid, 7 plates. $1.00 postpaid .... 


August 1932: Contains full description of console 
as built, 12 full-page plates; tells everything an 
organist needs to know about that console in 
order to play it easily. $1.00 postpaid ...... 


Or Both Issues $1.75 postpaid. 
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Combons and Onoroffs 

Definitions for Miss Soosie 

¢ CoMBON: The full and correct definition would be some- 
thing like this: A combination piston which the organist 
may easily adjust at the console without leaving the bench, 
merely by properly setting the stops and couplers themselves. 
Thcre are other types of adjustable combinations still in use 
and by no means so easily adjusted; they may be adjustable 
com}inations but they are not combons. 

At present there are two methods of adjusting the com- 
bons. The best system is the capture system. Merely set 
the stops and couplers as you want them, then touch the 
setter-piston with one hand (or its duplicated toe-stud with 
the foot) while the other hand pushes in the piston that is 
to capture the registration. The other system requires that 
the player hold in the piston that is to receive the new com- 
bination while the stops and couplers of that combination are 
moved to the on position. With the capture system, any 
combination can be instantly captured for a piston, even while 
the organist is playing; with the other system, it is a much 
more cumbersome operation. 

ONoROFF: A contraction of on-or-off. A type of piston 
that is either a reversible or has two movements, one On, 
the other Off. Thus a modern console uses an Onoroff to 
optionally cut off the couplers from the register-crescendo, 
or silence the 16’ manual stops, or the percussion, or octave- 
couplers. Probably the most common form of the Onoroft 
is its control of the Harp and Chimes dampers; by it the 
dampers may be taken off entirely, or left on in operating 
position. If we want to be fussy about it, every stop and 
coupler is in reality an Onoroff. However T.A.O. uses the 
word to apply only to special console devices that can be 
easiest and most accurately described by it. Nobody can mis- 
understand what an Onoroff does when T.A.O. includes it 
in a stoplist. 








Tone-Production 
LESSONS for CHOIRMASTERS 


by ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


7x10, 25 pages, illustrated, a 
pamphlet reprinting the series of 
twelve masterful lessons by an ex- 
pert, first published in T.A.O. in 
1924 as a service to T.A.O. readers 
who wanted to know exactly what 
to do to improve the tone of their 
choirs. An_ intensely practical 
series of exercises and lessons de- 
voted exclusively to the develop- 
ment of a fine tone in choral 
organizations. 








Price 30 cents postpaid 
Remit by postage stamps if ordered separately 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467-Richmond Station-S. I. New York, N.Y. 








—_—— 
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When the Doctors Prescribe Music 
© For themselves, in this case. The player, George Lee 
Hamrick; the medium, the organ; the program—take a look: 

Verdi, Aida Grand March 

Lemare, Moonlight & Roses 

Liszt, Liebestraum 

Korsakov, Bumbie-Bee 

Elgar, Pomp & Circumstance 

The American College of Physicians and Surgeons re- 
quested this program for the conclave in Atlanta. Blame 
them? No, it’s exactly what their patients would .request 
too if they dared—sugar-pills. We might draw a moral, to 
wit: When you go to a physician don’t attempt to prescribe 
the medicine; and when the doctor goes to a musician, let 
him not prescribe the music. But we're only kidding. The 
doctors wanted to hear music they’d understand and be sure 
to like. and since they were paying for it, why not get, for 
their entertainment, exactly what they wanted, even as you 
and I try to do when we buy something for our own pleasure, 
entertainment, or profit? 

Mr. Hamrick however put one over on them. He played 
the D-minor Toccata & Fugue in a spare moment, with this 
dire result: 

“Afterwards the Doctor said that this was his favorite in 
the Philadelphia Symphony's recording, but he did not know 
it could be played on the organ.’”” And, concludes Mr. Ham- 
rick: ‘I haven't played a recital in years where so many 
people bothered to express their appreciation afterwards.” 

Mr. Hamrick is anything but , a gaat He feels 
about it as does T.A.O. It’s the right thing to make people 
like the organ, even if we've got to play Moonlight & Roses. 

“Paderewski hit the nail on the head,” says Mr. Hamrick, 
“in the current issue of the Saturday Evening Post when he 
said that the lesser artist must content himself with meeting 
the demands of the public and it was only the recognized 
artist who could give them what he thought they ought to 
have.” 


Walter Lindsay Produces a Cantata 

© A dozen or more months ago these pages told in detail 
how an organist ‘published,’ rehearsed, and presented a can- 
tata he had written. Walter Lindsay of Philadelphia had 
in mind for many years the idea for a cantata but “never 
got up courage to tackle it.” Last spring he decided to try, 
so ‘one Sunday afternoon I compiled a libretto from the 
Bible and familiar hymns” on “The Coming of the Wise 
Men,” which he adopted as the title. He sketched the music 
in “limited spare moments and worked at it all summer.” 

Says Mr. Lindsay: ‘The soloists had their parts in manu- 
sctipt; the chorus-parts were hektographed. This was a 
horrid job, as I had to write them all out with the utmost 
care in that sticky blue ink; some sheets did not turn out well 
and had to be done over. The mere mechanical labor was 
formidable.” After due rehearsal and much labor the can- 
tata was sung in the First Presbyterian, Olney, Philadelphia, 
Dec. 20, 1936. The success was such that a repetition was 
requested for Jan. 3, 1937, at the morning service. 

The organ accompaniment was written in full only where 
necessary, Mr. Lindsay leaving the rest to memory and the 
inspiration of the moment, as he himself would be the or 
ganist ; similarly to save labor, the chorus sections were written 
in short score. The cantata was written especially for the 
vocal forces available in Olney, including seven soloists, with 
each solo number written for its particular voice. Mr. Lind- 
say’s choir, including soloists, “some of whom are quite of 
professional status, are volunteers, being simply members of 
the congregation who sing because they like it.” 

This was not Mr. Lindsay’s first venture of the kind. Oak 
Lane Church, where he played for some years, revived a 
Christmas operetta he had written for them; “they have given 
this a number of times and there was a request for it again, 











BOOKS of distinctive MERIT 











If there are any better books on their respective subjects than those listed here, we do not 
This listing is maintained as a service to T.A.O. readers, first 


know where to find them. 


to place at their command a list of the best books on all subjects pertaining to the 
organist, and second to enable them to secure the books with minimum trouble 
and at minimum cost. Please order direct through T.A.O. office. *Imported, 
on order only; + subject to change, exact cost will be obtained on request. 


Art of Improvisation 


by T. CARL WHITMER 

9x12, 72p., thoroughly illustrated, $2.50. Best 
book on its subject; shows how to begin the 
daily practise of improvising and carry it on to 
success; detailed, practical, invaluable. 


Bach—a Biography 


by CHARLES SANFORD TERRY 


6x9, 350p., many illustrations, $7.50. A thorough 
and complete presentation of the life of Bach; 
by all odds the best of the one-book biogra- 
phies. 


Bach’s Life—Chronologically 


by T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


5x7, 54p., 7 plates, $1.25. A most convenient 
reference biography; all the facts; stoplists of 
all organs Bach regularly played; complete list 
of all his positions; etc., etc. 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


5x8, 189p., innumerable’ thematics, $2.50. 
Analytical and historical notes about every or- 
gan composition by Bach, all in alphabetical 
order, themes shown for each, stoplists of the 
organs Bach knew; a book worth ten times 
its price. 


Johann Sebastian Bach* 


by JOHANN NIKOLAUS FORKEL 


6x¥, 310p., $5.00}. The original Forkel trans- 
lated with corrections by Terry; second half 
of book gives valuable tables and data on 
Bach's compositions. (Original English edition 
also available occasionally in second-hand 
copies, over 100 years old; rare and difficult to 
get; $10.00.) 


The Life of Bach* 


by PHILIPP SPITTA 

6x9, 1782p., 3-vol., $21.00}. Most complete and 
exhaustive biography in English; innumerable 
Bach letters and documents given in full; the 
whole Bach period thoroughly covered in de- 
tail; will undoubtedly forever remain the 
supreme Bach biography. 


Choral Technique and Inter- 


by HENRY COWARD pretation 
6x8, 321p., $3.75. Finest book for the choir- 
master, no padding, no theorizing; of greatest 
practical value. 


The Church Organ 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


7x8, 108p., illustrated, $2.00. Rich mine of in- 
formation on voicing, scales, tuning, Diapason 
chorus, and how tone quality may be changed 
by voicing and treatment of mouth, languid, 
etc. 


Cinema and Theater Organ* 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


7x10, 112p., illustrated, $4.25. Clearly-explained 
drawings of electric actions of theater organs; 
console diagrams; some famous theater stop- 
lists. 


Contemporary American 


by WM. H. BARNES Organ 
7x10, 341p., profusely illustrated, $2.50. The 
mechanics of the modern organ, amazingly 
complete book on modern organ action. 


Dictionary of Organ Stops 


by J. I. WEDGWOOD 


6x9, 190p., illustrated, $3.25. The old classic, 
published in 1905, and still the favorite of 
many; some unique and splendid illustrations. 


The Electric Organ 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


7x10, 199p., 100 illustrations, $6.50. Complete 
picture of modern British action, superbly clear 
drawings minutely explained; shows how a 
modern organ works. 


Father Smith* 


by ANDREW FREEMAN 


7x10, 96p., many illustrations, $3.00. Biogra- 
phy of the noted organ-builder, exhaustive rec- 
ord of his work—stoplists, history, case-photo- 
graphs, etc. 


Fugue Writing 
by A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 


6x9, 90p., illustrated, $1.50. Complete expo- 
sition of all the elements of a fugue, gives full 
understanding of fugue-form, shows how to 
write fugues. 


Het Orgel in de Nederlanden* 


by FLORIS VAN DER MUEREN 


6x10, 275p., 65 plates, paper-bound, $10.507. In 
Flemish; only book dealing with Netherland 
organ-building. 


How to Build a Chamber 


by H. F. MILNE Organ 


5x7, 169p., profusely illustrated, $3.00. Best 
book available on its subject; tells how to lay 
out scales, make pipes, voice and tune, make 
action, and build complete tracker organ. 


Junior Choir Helps and Suz. 
by MISS VOSSELLER _ gestions 


7-10, 28p., $1.00. Packed full of detailed sug. 


gestions; a practical book; gives practical lielp 


The Modern Organ 


by ERNEST M. SKINNER 


7x11, 48p., illustrated, $1.25. A master-builde 
deals with a few of the elements that mak 
organs artistic. 


Modern Organ Stops 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 

8x10, 112p., illustrated, $3.75. The Author 4 
noted in England as an independent voicer, 
his book is therefore valuable also for its vole 
ing suggestions. 


Modern Studies in Organ 


by N. BONAVIA-HUNT ‘Tone’ 


5x7, 179p., illustrated, $2.75. Deals with th 
Author’s theories of voicing, a serious discus 
sion of tone as influenced by the voicer’s art 


The Organ in France 


by WALLACE GOODRICH 


6x9, 169p., illustrated, $3.00. Delightful, infor 
mative, a study of French organs and liter 
ature, 17 famous Paris stoplists, glossary ¢ 
French terms. 


Organ Stops 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLE! 


6x9, 294p., illustrated, $2.50. The most com 
plete and authoritative dictionary of organ reg: 
isters ever published. 


Protestant Church Music in 
by A. T. DAVISON Ameri 


6x8, 182p., $2.50. A vigorous, inspiring discu 
sion; every organist who reads it will impro 
his own church music. 


Student’s Guide to the Organ 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


6x9, 93p., 11 drawings, $2.50. Tells in clear pit 
tures and text just how the organ works, th 
long-needed book for beginner, amateur, 404 
devotee. 


Temple of Tone 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLE! 


7x10, 262p., $5.00. The tonal ideas of 
world’s first great organ architect; publish 
posthumously; appendix gives extensive bi 
raphical sketch of the Author. 


We pay postage—cash with order, or c.o.d.— no on-approval privileges—all prices net 
Orders accepted for delivery in U. S. A. only 


OrcAn INTERESTS INC. - Richmond Staten Island - New York, N.! 
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so { let them have the libretto and score I went up to 
see it and was really very well entertained; it is curious to 
sit there and hear your own jokes and your own music com- 
ing over the footlights.”’ 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE c 


Facts About Special Courses Offered Organists This Summer 


Cleveland's New Classes 
¢ Something new in the organ world is being planned for 
intensive work in Cleveland, Aug. 30 to Sept. 10, under the 
direction of Albert Riemenschneider, Melville Smith, and 
Walter Holtkamp. It will be a course devoted to “true organ 
music and the requisite instrument.” And its organizers evi- 
dently mean business; one of the plans is for each student to 
play certain numbers of his own choice for criticism by both 
the faculty and the other students. This would seem to make 
of it a laboratory. wherein the professional organist can both 
give and take his own medicine; it’s not for the tender-foot. 
Further details later. Evidently the central idea is the culti- 
vation of true organ music in the light of the increasingly 
popular clarified-ensemble idea. 
German Institute for Foreigners 

* Foreign study has completely lost its strangle-hold on the 
American music world, but none the less many advanced 
musicians in all countries prefer to combine their summer 
vacations with study abroad, no matter where that abroad may 
be. Hence the comments of. Arthur W. Quimby on his ex- 
periences in the German summer-course last year are inter- 
esting. Says Mr. Quimby: 

“All the classes with the exception of organ are held in 
Charlottenburg, the royal residence outside Berlin. The or- 
gan classes however, being under the charge of Gunther 
Ramin, are held in Leipzig. The classes meet for four weeks, 
last year from approximately the middle of June to the middle 
of July. Each student has six hours of individual instruction 
with Ramin and he also attends all lessons given other stu- 
dents, so that he actually has instruction amounting to a total 
derived by multiplying the number of enrolled students by 
six. Last year, with seven full-time students enrolled, the 
total was 42 hours of instruction, and of these six were given 
to me directly. Five of these hours are given each student 
on the organ in the Thomaskirche, Leipzig, with the sixth 
hour for each student given on a small Silbermann in Roetha. 

“The type of lesson is adapted by Ramin to the wishes of 
the individual student, for example he may bring a repertoire 
of works already prepared for interpretation, registration, etc., 
or he may supplement this with instruction from Ramin re- 
garding works which perhaps he is not ready to play, or even 
works which he has never learned at all, but on which he 
wishes to profit by Ramin’s interpretation. Ramin spends 
a great deal of time on details of technic, particularly in re- 
lation to the various kinds of organ touch, and to the best 
type of registration, whether it be from the pre-Bach period 
or the Reger. 

“Practise time is available both on the main organ in the 
Thomaskirche and also on the practise organs in the Con- 
setvatory. 

_ “Not the least of the benefits of attending such a session 
in Leipzig is the opportunity of hearing the Thomanerchor 
at its performances of Friday at 6:00 and Saturday at 1:30, as 
well as the regular church services Sunday morning at 9:30 
alternating between the Thomaskirche and the Nicolaikirche. 

_‘T found Ramin a most inspiring teacher, both because of 
his wide and catholic acquaintance with music, and his ex- 
uberant yet charming personality. The lessons are conducted 
in German, but Mrs. Ramin is always on call in case anyone 
needs explanations in English. 

_ The expenses are reasonable when one considers that prac- 
tically all of one’s expenses can be met through the cheaper 
teisemarks and the fact that railway fares can be purchased 
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before landing at a 60% reduction. By planning such an 
itinerary ahead, one can travel all over Germany and back to 
the port of debarkation for only a few dollars. 

“Mrs. Quimby and I took the three children and arranged 
all our traveling problems by taking a Ford station wagon 
with us. This would not be a saving for only two people, 
but if three or more were going together it would be a sav- 
ing to take a car, to say nothing of the greatly increased 
pleasure one would derive from such a trip by having a car. 
Trains go almost everywhere in Europe but, after all, an auto- 
mobile goes when and where you wish it, presumably! and 
there are so few automobiles in Europe that one feels he 
has not only the roads but even the cities almost to himself.” 

Mr. Ramin (pronounced Rah-meen) speaks English well 
enough to make his meaning clear, having difficulty only with 
unusual words; students understanding no German would not 
be unduly bothered by the language, for Mr. Ramin could 
talk to them in English. 


Constitution Sesquicentennial 

© Under the direction of Sol Bloom, representative from 
New York, that grand old preserver of freedom, the U. S. 
Constitution, is to have its 150th birthday celebrated through- 
out the remnants of the nation from 1937 to 1939. Present 
administrative activities in Washington have proved only too 
painfully that all that stands between freedom and slavery 
in America is the Constitution. Without it, all sorts of un- 
precedented wildcat schemes would have been forced over 
on the tax-payer, with no mercy. Is America to remain dedi- 
cated to individual freedom and progress, or to expediency 
as any wild brain of the moment is to think of it? 

Without a Constitution, or perhaps with one set at naught 
by temporary political schemers, Germany is a shining ex- 
ample of what can be Se A recent example of the 
consequences was reported in the New York Times, quot- 
ing a Jan. 29 wireless from Berlin. All the churches were 
ordered to hold a special thanksgiving Sunday and at all 
services on that day give thanks for Hitler. Try to speak 
your opinion in Germany, Italy, or Russia and see what hap- 
pens to you. 

It’s high time the Constitution—and not politicians—is re- 
turned to as the final authority in America. We don’t ask 
politicians to rule us; we know they'll only ruin us. We 
pay their salaries and give them their jobs so that they will 
see to it that the Constitution of the United States is the one 
final voice of authority here. Indeed we go so far in that 
direction as to compel them to take a solemn oath on the 
Holy Bible that they will support and uphold, not undermine, 
that Constitution. 


Federal Trade Commission Trial to Begin 

© A matter of more than usual interest to the organ world 
is the case of the Federal Trade Commission vs. Hammond 
Clock Company, which is set for trial at Chicago beginning 
March 9. The case, according to the Commission’s complaint, 
is based on the broad claims made in the Hammond Com- 
pany advertising, of the ability of the Hammond electrotone 
to produce “real organ music of unbelievably beautiful 
quality,” variously stated, and on an instrument whose “price 
is a small fraction of what another instrument at all com- 
parable would cost.” 

We presume to guess that this will call for the testimony, 
not only of experts on each side, but will probably call for 
auditions by an impartial committee of high-ranking person- 
ages in the music professions. T.A.O. will have a repre- 
sentative present, and will give its readers promptly a truth- 
ful and comprehensive account of the proceedings. Likewise, 
as soon as it is proper to do so, we shall have our own com- 
ments to make. 
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rograms of double value: 1. Prepared well in advance; 2. Published in time to be heard 


PROGRAMS for THIS MONT] 


Programs to be given during April will be 
published in these columns if received on 
or before March 15, 10:30 a.m. Be sure to 
give all details needed. 
@ Heinze ARNOLD 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
March 9, 1:00 
Bach, Fugue Cm 
Guilmant, Allegretto Bm 
Callaerts, Intermezzo 
Schumann, Sym. 6: Romanzo 
Wagner, Good Friday Music 
®@ Robert Leech BEDELL 
Good Neighbor Church, Brooklyn 
March 9, 8:30 
Bach, Prelude Fm 
Widor, 2: Pastorale 
Handel, Water Music Allegro & Air 
Vierne, Communion 
Mozart, Int. & Fugue Dm 
Mulet, Meditation Religieuse 
Wesley, Gavotte F 
Bedell, Legende; Intermezzo. 
Haydn, Minuet 
Wagner, Album Leaf : 
de Severac, Humoresque; Dance Antique 
Elgar, Pomp & Circumstance 
Museum of Art, Brooklyn 
March 7, 2:30 
Bach, Prelude G 
In Dulci Jubilo 
Karg-Elert, Bouree e Musetto 
West, Grand Chorus Bf 
Humperdinck, Hansel & Gretel excerpts 
Wagner, Lohengrin Prelude 
Moszkowski, Russian Dance 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Elgar, Pomp & Circumstance 
March 14, 2:30 
Rheinberger, Prelude Am 
Brahms, O Savior of my Heart 
Bach, Fugue Ef 
Bedell, Irish Pastel (5 mvts.) 
Loret, Marche Nuptiale 
Chopin, Nocturne Bfm 
Bizet, Carmen Intermezzo 
Molloy, Kerry Dance 
Herbert, Fortune-Teller Overture 
March 21, 2:30 
Gounod, Sortie 
Bach, God’s Time is Best 
Guilmant, Grand Chorus Gm 
Vierne, Pastorale 
Silas, Marche Triomphale 
Beethoven, Moonlight Adagio 
Weber, Hunter’s Chorus 
Gluck, Gavotte A 
Keler-bela, Lustspiel 
March 28, 2:30 
Bach, Prelude Bm 
Lemare, Chant de Bonheur 
Clerambault, Dialogue 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 
Mendelssohn, Cornelius March 
Beethoven, Adagio Pathetique 
Deppen, Japanese Sunset 
Rubinstein, Romance 
Gounod, Romeo Ballet Music 
®@ E. Power BIGGS 
Trinity College, Hartford 
March 9, 8:00 
Vivaldi, Concerto Am 
Bach, Fugue Dm 
Come Sweet Death 
Fugue Gm 
Handel, Concerto 10 
Sowerby, Fantasy for Flutes 
‘Sym.’ G: Mvt. 2 
Bach, Passacaglia 
® Claude L. MURPHREE 
University of Florida 
March 7, 4:00, WRUF broadcast 
Dittersdorf, Larghetto & Minuet 


Berlioz, March to Scaffold 
Schumann, Spring Sym.: Scherzo 
Goldmark, In the Garden 
Pierne, Little Soldiers March 
Korsakov, Spanish Caprice 
Prokofieff, March & Scherzo 
Grieg, Symphonic Dance 
Boellmann, Fantasy Dialoguee 
Massenet, Fete Boheme 

March 21, 4:00, WRUF broadcast 
Gluck, Ballet Suite 
Raff, Parting March 
Wagner, Andante 
Mussorgsky, Exhibition Pictures 
Ivanov, In the Mountains 
Prokofieff, Gavotte & Finale 
Moszkowski, Malaguena 
Rachmaninoff, Finale 

All compositions on these two programs 
are taken from the book of Symphonic 
Pieces for Organ, edited by Albert E. Wier, 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York. 


® Arthur W. QUIMBY 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
March 7, 5:15 
McMyler Organ Anniversary 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
God's Time is Best 
Handel’s Water Music 
Widor, Romance 
Schumann, Sketch Fm 
Karg-Elert, Sleepers Awake 
Brahms, O World I e’en Must Leave 
Franck, Finale Bf 
March 14, 21, 28, 5:15 
Franck, Fantasia C 
Henselt, Ave Maria 
Marcello, Psalm 9 
Vierne, Scherzetto 
Dupre, Cortege et Litanie 
The Wednesday program this month will 
be a song recital instead of the usual organ 
recital. 


® Stanley E. SAXTON 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 
March 3, 8:00 
Reger, Toccata & Fugue D 
Kyrie Eleison 
O Sacred Head 
Intermezzo, Op. 59-3 
Karg-Elert, Rondo alla Campanello 
Harmonies du Soir 
Adeste Fideles 
In Dulci Jubilo 
March 17, 8:00, Vierne Program 
1: Allegro 
6: Aria 
4: Menuet 
1: Finale 
Fantomes 
Carillon de Westminster 


® Dr. Henry F. SEIBERT 
Trinity Lutheran, New York 
March 7, 4:00 
Bach, O Man Bemoan 
Lamb of God 
O Sacred Head 
Reger, Gloria in Excelsis 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
Wagner, Parsifal Prelude 
Pagella, Son. 1: 3 mvts. 


®@ J. Herbert SPRINGER 

St .Matthew’s, Hanover, Pa. 

March 21, 3:00 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 

O Sacred Head 

O God Thou gracious God 
Brahms, Ah Holy Jesus* 
Landman, Ah Holy Jesus 
Franck, Prel.-Fugue-Variation 








Gaul, Lady of Lourdes* 
Edmundson, Setting Sun 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
® John STANDERWICK 
Bethel Presb., East Orange, N. J. 
March 2, 8:15 
The program will be found on February paze 
64; the date has been changed to March 2. 
® Dr. Elmer A. TIDMARSH 
Union College, Schenectady 
March 7, 4:00 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
Jongen, Priere 
Clokey, Fireside Fancies 
Humperdink, Hansel & Gretel: Prayer 
Dupre, Cortege et Litanie 
Finale 
March 14, 4:00 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi-Ostrow 
Brahms, Trio Ef, for horn, violin, piano 
March 21, 4:00 
Tchaikowsky, Sym. Pathetique 
MacKenzie, Benedictus 
Delius, First Cuckoo in Spring 
Williams, Sea Symphony: Largo 
Bairstow, Evening Song 

























® Herbert Ralph WARD 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
March 2, 1:00 

Hure, Communion 

Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 

Handel, Con. Gm: Andante 

Liszt, Prelude & Fugue on Bach 
March 16, 1:00 

Bossi, Prelude F 

Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dn: 

Branco, Chorale E 

Eymieu, Marche Pontificale 
March 23, 1:00 

Bach, All Mankind Must Die 
O Sacred Head 
My Jesus what Dread Agony 
Come Sweet Death 

Wagner, Holy Grail March 
March 30, 1:00 

Grieg, Last Spring 

J. C. Bach, Fugue Cm 

Wagner, Bridal Procession 

Rousse, Prelude 



















® New York, ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
March 3, 8:30, Princeton Choir 

Sanctus, Farrant 

Adoramus Te, Palestrina 

Crucifixus, Lotti 

Ave Verum Corpus, des Pres 

Hodie Christus, Palestrina 

Bach, Fugue Ef 

Ave Verum Corpus, Byrd 

O Bone Jesu, Palestrina 

Ave Maris Stella, Arcadelt 

Since Christ was crucified, Schuetz 

Praise to the Lord. ar. Bach 

Franck, Prelude-Fugue-Variation 

Hail Light of Life, Katalsky 

We have no other guide, Schwedoff 

O praise the Lord, Arensky 

Praise ye the Lord, Tchaikowsky 

Lo a voice to Heaven, Bortniansky 
March 10, 8:30, Dr. D. McK. Williams 

Bach, Fantasia & Fugue C 

Handel’s Sonata Am 

Karg-Elert, Fugue-Canzona-Epilogue 

Vivaldi’s Concerto Am 

Rheinberger, Son. Am: Audante 

Parry, Eventide 
March 17, 8:30, Wm. Strickland 

Sowerby, Chorale & Fugue 
Air with Variations 

Bach, Fugue Gm 

Brahms, O God Thou Holy One 

Bach, Now comes the World’s Redeemer 

Franck, Piece Heroique 

Tournemire, l’'Orgue Mystique, 44 
March 24, 8:30 

Bach’s “St. Matthew,” by three choirs with 

soloists; cards of admission required. 
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Southwestern ORGAN CLUB 
Winfield, Kansas, March 8, 7:30 
Cora Conn-Redic residence 
Easter Program 

Farnam, O Filii et Filiae 
Edmundson, Christus Resurrexit 
Dizgle, Sundown at Bethany 
Mveller, Paean of Easter 

Diggle, Festival Toccata 

Gaul, Easter with Penna. Moravians 
Program played by six members. 


PAST PROGRAM 


Special GCeuateat 

















e@ » Alexander SCHREINER 
University of California 
*Sibelius, Finlandia 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata Cm 
Beethoven, Son.A: Largo 
Strauss, Traumerei 
Vierne, 2: Scherzo 
1: Finale D 
*Nicolai, Merry Wives Overture 
Franck, Choral Fantasie Bm 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
ar.Bruch, Kol Nidrei 
Bonnet, Legend 2 
Leschetizky, La Piccola 
Lanquetiut, Toccata D 
*Batiste, Offertoire St. Cecilia 
Karg-Elert, Evening Harmonies 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
Wagner, Parsifal: Good Friday 
o-p. Mozart's Concerto Bf 
*Wagner, Lohengrin Prelude 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue G 
Sinfonia I Stand Before 
Lemmens, Fanfare 
Torres, Communion Efm 
d’Evry, Meditation & Toccata 
*Dvorak, 2 Slavonic Dances 
Handel’s Concerto 10 
Beethoven, Largo 
Nevin, Nightingale 
Liszt, Hungarian Rhapsody 14 
Bach Program 
Toccata Dm 
Sonata Em 
Prelude & Eugue Bm 
Bist du bei mir 
Passacaglia 
® *Pietro A. YON 
St. Ignatius, Cleveland 
Guilmant’s Sonata 1 
Yon-j, Gesu Bambino 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Bossi, Ave Maria ‘ 
Boex, Marche Champetre 
Yon-j. Echo 
Yon-j, Concert Study 1 



































+ SERVICE 
EF! PROGRAMS 


® Dr. Clarence DICKINSON 
*Brick Presbyterian, New York 
*Bach, O Sacred Head 
God of love Kalinnikoff 
Holy holy holy, Kalinnikoff 
Bach, Our Father in Heaven 
**Mozart, Andante 
O Lord Thou art our God, Dickinson 
Great and glorious God, trad. 
Another year of setting suns, Tooke 
Make us strong, Nagler 
uilmant, Prayer 
*Huber, How Goodly Thy Courts 
0 Israel how great, Dickinson 
While all things, Woodman 
Huber, Allegro 

















MAXIMUM FACTS in MINIMUM WORDS 


**Noble, Choralprelude 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit, Noble 
As they sailed, Roberts 
Be strong, Ambrose 
Jesus Christ His own se.f, Ireland 
Bach, Adorn Thyself 
*Col.-Taylor, Atonement 
O ye that love the Lord, Col.-Taylor 
Now our morning hymn, 15th cent. 
Foote, Allegro Maestoso 
**Pierne, In the Church 
O Israel how great, Dickinson 
Let your light, Hadley 
Though I speak, Bitgood 
Lord now lettest Thou, Buszin 
Laurens, Melody 
*Elgar, Allegro Maestoso 
How lovely, Brahms 
I will sing new songs, Dvorak 
Tombelle, Pontifical March 
**Brahms, Intermezzo 
O come before His presence, Martin 
Bless the Lord, Ivanov 
For all who watch, Dickinson 
Now woods and fields, Isaak 
Clokey, An Old Melody 
® C. Harold EINECKE 
*Park Cong., Grand Rapids 
Complete Morning Service 
MacDowell, A.D. 1620 
Processional 
“God is a spirit,’ Bennett 
Invocation, Lord’s Prayer, Choral amen, 
Responsive reading, 3-fold amen, Sermonette, 
Departure of children, Scripture, Gloria Tibi. 
“Hymn of Pilgrims,” MacDowell 
Silent praper (with organ), Prayer, Response 
(Einecke’s “Hear our prayer’), 
Hymn, Offering. 
“Our native land,” Grieg 
Dedication of offering, Doxology, Prayer of 
dedication for the people, Gloria Patri, Ser- 
mon, Choral blessing, 7-fold amen (Lutkin), 
Recessional, Benediction, Silent prayer, 
Chimes, Celesta. 
Bingham, Puritan Procession 
®@ Carl F. MUELLER 
*Central Presb., Montclair 
Complete Morning Service 
Silent prayer 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue G 
Mason, Dawn 
Rowley, Benedictus 
Processional, Call to worship 
Doxology, Invocation 
Responsive reading, Gloria 
Prayer of confession (responsive) 
Scripture 
O Holy Light, Kastalsky 
Prayer, Lord's Prayer 
Response, Offering 
Praise, Rowley 
Hymn, Sermon, Hymn 
Benediction, 7-fold amen 
Diggle, Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart 
Complete Service of Psalms 
Hanff, Psalm 12 
Venite (chanted), Call to worship 
O come let us worship, Palestrina, 95 
Prayer 
He that dwelleth, MacDermid, 91 
Lord is my shepherd, Schubert, 23 
Scripture 
O give thanks, Mueller, 136 
Make a joyful noise, Mueller, 100 
Like as a hart, Novello, 42 
I will lift up mine eyes, Mueller, 121 
Earth is the Lord's, Mueller, 24 
Offering 
Bruch, Kol Nidrei, 130 
Praise ye the Lord, Franck, 150 
Prayer, Benediction 
God be merciful, Beethoven, 67 
Hanff, Ein Feste Burg, 46 
The adult chorus was assisted by th: 
junior and high school choirs of the church 
Numbers refer to the Psalms. 












® Hugh PORTER 

St. Nicholas, New York 
Wagner, Lohengrin Processional 
Wagner, Meistersinger Prize Song 
Handel, Largo 
Make a joyful noise, Beethoven 
Prayer of Thanksgiving, trad. 

O Perfect Love, Barnby 
Wagner, Lohengrin Act 3 Int. 

The service was in celebration of the 
wedding of the Netherland Princess Juliana 
and Prince Bernhard. After the call to wor- 
ship, a bell, cast in Amsterdam for the 
Church in 1642, was rung. 

@ Herbert Ralph WARD 

St. Paul’s Chapel, New York 

January Anthems 
Behold the Lord, Thorne 
People that walked, Handel 
He will give you rest, Ward 

Now we are ambassadors, Mendelssohn 
As pants the hart, Spohr 
If with your whole heart, Ward 

February Anthems 
Ave Maria, Arcadelt 
Jesus do roses grow so red, Nevin 
O Savior sweet, Bach 
Lacrymosa, Mozart 
Si ambulem in medio, Tye 
Comfort O Lord, Goss 
O Lord bow down, Palestrina 
Let us now praise, Thorne 
God be merciful, Wesley 
O Lord most holy, Franck 
@ Dr. David McK. WILLIAMS 

St. Bartholomew's, New York 

January Services 
*Harwood’s service in A-flat 
I bind unto myself, Burke 
*Te Deum, Jubilate, Ef, A.H.Brewer 
Three kings have journeyed, Cornelius 
**Magnificat Ef, Marchant 
O God when Thou appearest, Mozart 
*Benedictus es Domine, James 
Jubilate Deo, Col.-Taylor 
Great is Jehovah, Schubert 
**Magnificat D, Sowerby 
Hoia Novissima selections, Parker 
Haydn, Air and Variations 
*Benedictus es, Jubilate, Noble 
O sing to the Lord, Bach 
**Nunc Dimittis D, Sowerby 
Hora Novissima selections, Parker 
Friedell, Allegro Em 
*Benedictus es, Jubilate, Sowerby 
All creatures of our God, Chapman 
**Magnificat E, Whitfeld 
Evening Hymn, Gardiner 
Praise ye the Name, Tchaikowsky 
When the Lord turned, Fanning 
Shadows of the evening, Beach 
Vierne, 5: Finale 


Roy E. Staples to Austin 

e Austin Organs Inc. announce that 
Roy E. Staples, Atlanta, Ga., associated 
with Austin organs since 1922, has 
joined the new organization, again in 
charge of the southern territory where 
he and the instrument he represents 
have innumerable friends. 

Elmore in Piano Recital 

® Robert Elmore, whose New York 
debut as concert organist won him high 
praise from all the critics, gave a piano 
recital Feb. 2 for the Matinee Musical 
Club, Philadelphia, and again the critics 
were unanimous in their praise. Flat- 
teringly enthusiastic critiques appeared 
Feb. 3 in the Bulletin, Inquirer, Ledger, 
and Record. 
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F VENTS F ORECAST 


for the coming month 


Calendar 
March 28, Easter 
May 9, Mother’s Day 
June 13, Children’s Day 
June 20, Father's Day 
March 

New York: March 17, 8:45, Schola 
Cantorum gives Bach’s “St John Pas- 
sion” in Carnegie Hall, Hugh Ross con- 
ducting. 

White Plains, N. Y.: March 7, 8:00, 
First Baptist, Verdi’s “Requiem,” Eliza- 
beth B. Cross directing; adult chorus of 
50, girls’ choir of 40. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson 

Sunday 4:00 o'clock musicales, Brick 
Presbyterian, New York: 

March 7, Cole.-Taylor’s ““Atonement”’ 

March 14, Bach’s ‘St. Matthew” 
Friday 12:15 noon-hours: 

March 5, Strauss program 

March 12, Buxtehude program 

March 19, Bach program 

March 26, Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 

C. Harold Einecke 

Musicales, presumably evening, 
Park Congregational, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. : 

March 7, Mozart’s “Requiem Mass” 

Match 26, Dubois’ ‘Seven Last 
Words” 

March 27, Handel's “Messiah”’ 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Julian R. Williams 

St. Stephen’s Church, Sewickley, Pa., 
March 18: 

3:00, Recital by C. A. Pearson; 

4:30, Dr. Harvey Gaul address on 
history of choirs; 

5:30, String-quartet program ; 

6:15, Dinner, Dr. Odell speaker ; 

7:30, Festival service, Dr. Charles 
N. Boyd guest speaker. 

Mr. Williams has planned the pro- 
gram as a ‘one-church convention.’ Al- 
fred Johnson’s choir of the Sewickley 
Presbyterian will join in the festival 
service, and Mr. Johnson will give the 
first public performance of his Suite for 
organ, soon to be published by J. 
Fischer & Bro. Public invited to all 
sessions. 

M.T.N.A. Convention 

Pittsburgh is announced as the place 
of the 1937 convention and the time 
will be from Dec. 29 to 31. 


Seth Bingham's Cantata 

© “Wilderness Stone,’ an American 
‘Folk Cantata’ was broadcast Feb. 12 
over WEAF. This, we believe, was its 
second performance this season. It is 
written for chorus, orchestra, soloists, 
and a narrator, and published by the 
H. W. Gray Co., orchestral parts on 
rental. Against a background of music, 
the narrator tells the story when the 
vocalists are not singing it. 
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Cantata Performances 
© Bach’s “Bide With Us,” was given 
Jan. 31 by Dr. Harold Vincent Miilli- 
gan, Riverside Church, New York. 
Handel’s “Messiah,” Dec. 17, by 
Donald F. Nixdorf’s First M. E. choir 
and Lebanon Valley College Glee Club, 
Edward P. Rutledge, director, at the 
College, with organ and orchestra. 
James’ “Nightingale of Bethlehem,” 
Jan. 3, by Charles Allen Rebstock, 
Covenant Presbyterian, Cleveland. 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Jan. 31, by 
Willard Irving Nevins, First Pres!vy- 
terian, New York. 
Saint-Saens’ ‘“‘Christmas Oratorio,” 
Jan. 31, by George Wm. Volkel, Em- 
manuel Baptist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Charles H. Marsh 

© gave Bach’s “Coffee Cantata” in cos- 
tume Dec. 14, 1936, in San Diego, a 
the Savoy Theater; is this the first per- 
formance of that work in costume? Mr. 
Marsh and his organization propose to 
do the following American works for 
chorus and orchestra at a concert this 
spring: Damrosch’s “Captain My Cap. 
tain,’ Loeffler’s ‘137th Psalm,” Shep- 
herd’s “City in the Sea,” and Warren's 
“King Arthur.” 

If any of our readers know of an 
earlier performance of the Bach “Cof 
fee Cantata’ in costume, T.A.O. will 
apprectate the information, 








Ideal Consoles 


musical flavor are made only by 


Methuen, Mass. 


Ernest M. Skinner 








Ernest M. Skinner’s 


Tonal Developments 


Sympathetic High-speed Action 


Responsive Expression Pedals 


are indorsed by the most noteworthy musicians in 
America and by all visiting foreign artists. Organs 


having the original Ernest M. Skinner quality and 


Ernest M. Skinner & Son,Organ Hall 


Richmond H. Skinner 





J. A. MEALE 


ALEC ROWLEY 














Exceptionally Interesting 


Organ Solos 


British Composers 


F. W. COVENTRY 
HarROLD E. DARKE 
ALFRED HOLLINS 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
HENRY PURCELL 


ALEC ROWLEY 
R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


We offer these to you 
on approval for two weeks 


Galaxy Music Corporation 


17 West 46th Street, New York 


by 


Toccata and Fugue in F minor 
Two Trumpet Tunes and Air 
East Wind | 
Song of Creation | 


Three Preludes founded | 
on Welsh Hymn Tunes 
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MAXIMUM FACTS in MINIMUM WORDS 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


_ program deserves careful study by all 


Schumann, Canon Bm 


was give 
er Rall. St. JOHN’s REFORMED who want to know what to play in or- Miller, O Zion 
Voc M. P. Moller Inc. der to make the audience come back  Vierne, Scherzetto 
17, by Op ned, Nov. 19, 1936. again for more organ music. Karg-Elert, Mirrored Moon 
-E. chos MM V-i'. Rll. S26. B-13. — P-798. Jepson, Pantomime 
lee Club. gg PEDAL: ‘V-1. R-1. S-5. LaBerge Artists DeLamarter, Carillon 
, at the fmm 16 Diapason (G) © Dr. Charles M. Courboin filled four  Vierne, 1: Finale 
sestra. BOURDON 44 engagements recently on a brief tour San Diego program: 
thlehen).” Bourdon (S) sandwiched in between his regular radio Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
Sdigtot 8 Diapason (G) recitals. Blessed Jesus at Thy Word 
—_— Bourdon Marcel Dupre will make another tour Son. 5: Allegro é 
1. 31, by fe CR AT: V-4. R-4. §-10. of America in October and November, Sweelinck, My Young Life 
Presby. 8 DIAPASON 73-16’ this time presenting his daughter Mar- Franck, Chorale Am 
DULCIANA 85 guerite as pianist in the performance of | Schumann, Canon Bm 
Yratorio,” MELODIA 85 his new organ-piano Variations on Two — Honegger, Fugue Csm 
“a OCTAVE 73 Themes. Miss Dupre made her Paris  Vierne, Scherzetto 
- Dulciana debut four years ago at the opening of Williams, Rhosymedre 
Melodia the Theatre Pigalle organ when she Jepson, Pantomime 
Dulciana played the organ-piano Ballade, which © DeLamarter, Carillon 
ae Dulciana she and her father have since played Vierne, 1: Finale 
U” in Cos. HARP 49 in London, Brussels, and many French 
Diego, xt CHIMES 21 cities. A.G.O. Activities 
first per- Tremulant Virgil Fox took a special trip to play © Important facts will be briefly re- 
me? Mr. SWELL: V-6. R-6. S-11. another recital for Illinois Wesleyan, corded in this column if received on or 
ropose to Hi 16 BOURDON 97 University, Feb. 2, playing: before the 15th of the month. 
vorks for 8 GEIGENPRIN. 73 Handel, Con. 4: Allegro Missouri: A choir-training forum was 
acert this Bourdon Lucke, Allegretto held Jan. 25 in St. Louis, four members 
My Cap. V. D’ORCHESTRE 73 Vivaldi, Con. Dm: Largo speaking on organization, tone-produc- 
1,” Shep- VOIX CELESTE 61 Bach, Passacaglia tion, technic, etc., with an open forum 
Warren’ 4 Bourdon Tournemire, Communion following the addresses. 
Viole d’Orchestre Roy Perry, Lament (ms.) New York: While the ordinary re- 
Ww of an 2 2/3 Bourdon Karg-Elert, Soul of the Lake cital and service cannot be classed as 
ch “Cof- 2 Bourdon Vierne, Carillon ‘news’ it is news when an organization 


\.0. will 


TRUMPET 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
Tremulant 
Further details not available. Dr. 
Harry A. Sykes gave the following pro- 
gram, which was presumably the dedi- 
catory recital: 
Yon, Toccata 
Christmas in Sicily 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
In Dulci Jubilo 
Dethier-j, Christmas 


Edmundson, Elfin Dance 
Dickinson, Reverie Df 
Mulet, Thou Art the Rock 

No one can say Mr. Fox turns his 
nose up at American composers; four 
had their chance on this program, in- 
cluding even a ms. selection. Kather- 
ine E. Lucke (Allegro) is teacher of 
composition and improvisation at Pea- 
body. 

Carl Weinrich’s January tour took 
him from Toronto to San Diego, and 


in the Guild puts on an all-American 
program of worthy compositions. Such 
was presented Feb. 9 in Riverside 
Church, by Dr. Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan, whose selections were: 

Bingham, Passacaglia 

“Earth and Man,” Dickinson 
“Canticle of Sun,” Beach 

“Prayer and vesper hymn,” Beach 





Wagner, Evening Star Song included a non-scheduled taxicab ride of FOR SALE: 

Pilgrims Chorus 200 miles ‘across the desert and moun- 4-manual organ, 54 speaking stops, 
everic Liadov, Music-Box tains from Yuma to San Diego” when electric action, movable console. 
.psody Macfarlane, Evening Bells a late train made him miss the scheduled | Great Organ 11 stops, Swell 15, Choir 

; Kinder-j, In Springtime connection. 10, Solo 6, Pedal 12. Finest materials 


nshine 
Harp 
minor 
d Air 
Wind | 
‘eation | 
unded | 


Tunes 


Sibelius, Finlandia 
The organ was donated to the church 
by its minister, Dr. Mickley, in memory 


Toronto program: 
Vivaldi, Concerto Am 
Bach, Son. 5: Allegro 
Franck, Cantabile 





of Nora Grace Mickley. Dr. Sykes’ 


used in construction. Original cost 
of organ $19,500. Sold at great 
sacrifice. Address: Julian F. Adger, 
550 West 110th St., New York, N. Y. 





Guilmant Organ School 





Oberlin Conservatory 


A Department of Oberlin College 


of Music 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Founder 
WILLARD IRVING NEVINS, Director 


SUMMER COURSE 


beginning JULY 6th 


Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 


Specialist teachers 
LAUREL E. yaaa 


BRUCE H. DAVIS 
LEO C. HOLD 


GEORGE O. LILLICH 
Choir Singing and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 


Write for full particulars 
12 WEST 12th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Courboin Recordings 

© Dr. Charles M. Courboin in Feb- 
ruary completed the recording of more 
than a dozen compositions played on 
the great organ in Wanamaker’s in 
Philadelphia; the records will be ready 
for the market early this summer. Real 
music has been recorded from the or- 
gan, and both from the technical mat- 
ter of the recording and the artistic 
matter of the playing, these records are 
the most successful I have ever heard. 
The hardness and sharp-edged dryness 
that seem to accompany organ record- 
ings from small organs are replaced in 
these examples by a cathedral-like 
breadth and fullness that heretofore, so 
far as my experience goes, have not 
been successfully imprinted on any type 
of recording —T.S.B. 

Free New York Debuts 

© Walter W. Neumburg Musical 
Foundation announces it will award 
New York debuts “to singers, pianists, 
violinists, violoncellists . . . . entire ex- 
penses defrayed by the Foundation.” 
Competitive auditions are being held in 
March. Candidates must be under 30 
and must never have played a New 
York recital reviewed by critics. Too 
late to file application for the 37-38 
season but you can get full details for 
the following year from the National 
Music League, 113 West 57th St., New 
York. 

R.C.O. Examinations 

© The January examinations of the 
Royal College of Organists, England, 
passed 15 successful Fellows and 25 
Associates. 








Louis F. Mohr 


& Company 
Organ Maintenance 


2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
NIGHT AND DAY 


Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 


ELECTRIC ACTION INSTALLED 
HARPS — CHIMES — BLOWERS 


An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music 








THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Acoustical Terminology 

© Acoustical Society of America spon- 
sors the publication of a 20-page 8x10 
booklet on ‘American Tentative Stand- 
ard Acoustical Terminology.’ It’s a 
complicated document, with excellent 
authorities behind it, and should be in- 
valuable to any and all interested in 
acoustics. As T.A.O. has been con- 
tending in a fortissimo crescendo, noth- 
ing is quite so tormenting as careless- 
ness and indifference in the choice of 
correct words. Why say ‘organ’ when 
the utmost we can possibly mean is 
‘imitation organ’? Why say ‘a-cap- 
pella’ when the thing we honestly mean 
is ‘unaccompanied’ ? 

However, A.S.A.’s booklet is not for 
common humanity, it’s exclusively for 
experts. Here’s the definition for— 

“Sound is an alteration in pressure, 
particle displacement or particle veloc- 
ity propagated in an elastic material or 
the superposition of such propagated 
alterations.” 

Copies obtainable at 25c, American 
Standards Association, 29 West 39th 
St., New York. 
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Harvey Gaul Program 

© The Edgeworth Club, Sewickley, Pa, 
presented the Shapiro String Quartet 
and The Fireflies (a radio organization 
of women’s voices) in this program of 
Gaul compositions: 

From the Great Smokies 

Three Pennsylvania Portraits 

“Romeo & Juliet” (two scenes) 

In addition there were two viclin 
solos, two cello solos, and three putt. 
songs. 

Rejected with Pleasure 

e TAO. has received, between jan. 
21 and Feb. 13, forty-two sheets of 
propaganda from the various ramif. 
cations of the Roosevelt ideas of how to 
squander other people’s money. This 
is the kind of truck you'll find the 
treacherous newspaper editors of the 
country filling their pages with; it costs 
them nothing to get, whereas if the 
sent out a reporter to get something 
worth printing they'd have to pay for it 











WILLIAM A. | 


Goldsworthy 


Specializing in 
Liturgy 
Pageants 
Service Matters 
Criticizing and Editing mss. 
for Composers 
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St. Mark’s in Bouwerie | 
234 E. 11th St. New YorK! 


























William H.Barnes,Mus.Doc. 








Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Dr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 





Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music. 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase o/ 
an organ is contemplated, consu!t 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 














Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. _ 
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Rebuilding — Modernizing 
Tonal Reconstruction 


Gustav F. Dourinc 


INVITES DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 


Address: G. F. Dohring 


225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Kilgen Contracts 
* Asheville, N. C.: St. Mark’s Luther- 
an has ordered a 2m for spring instal- 
Jation in a chamber facing the chancel, 
with grille case. 
Ft. Morgan, Colo.: 
ordered a 2-16, 
Golden, Colo.: Woods Mortuary has 
purchased a ‘petit ensemble.’ 
Greensboro, N. C.: Elm _ Street 
Christian has ordered a 2m for spring 
installation in the chancel, grille case. 
Harlingen, Texas: First Baptist has 
contracted for a 3-31 with Harp and 
Chimes for late spring installation in 
the chancel with case of pipework. 
Manchester, Conn.: Concordia Luth- 
eran has ordered a straight 2-15, entire- 
ly expressive, for early spring instal- 
lation, case of pipes and grille. 
Miami, Fla.: Shenandoah Presby- 
terian has purchased a ‘petit ensemble.’ 
St. Joseph, Mo.: L. M. Pinkston has 
purchased a ‘petit ensemble’ with auto- 
matic player. 


Mrs. Bernice R. Sells 

© died Feb. 2 in New York. She had 
prepared strenuously for an audition for 
radio work and collapsed while in at 
lunch in a restaurant, on her way to the 
audition ; she is survived by her husband 
and a young son. 


First M. E. has 








Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 














Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 
Pomona College 


CLAREMONT CALIFORNIA 








Curtis Institute Notes 

© The organ department headed by Dr. 
Alexander McCurdy scores an enviable 
record in that every student has a po- 
sition as organist-choirmaster. 

An unusual venture for a conserva- 
tory is Curtis’ installation of complete 
recording equipment so that advanced 
students can have the advantage of 
making records and hearing their own 
work. The equipment includes ‘‘cut- 
ting device, turntables for recording 
and playing records, a radio, amplifi- 
cation units, loud-speakers, and a micro- 
phone for recording in the studio ad- 
joining the control room. There is al- 
so a direct cable to Casimir Hall in or- 
der that the weekly broadcasts may be 
recorded eae: without radio inter- 
ference... . Even disillusionment is 
constructive.” 


Ruvin Heifetz, father of Jascha, is 
now instructor in violin at Curtis, hav- 
ing joined the faculty this season. 

The 39 half-hour broadcasts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra over C.B.S. net- 
work are played from Casimir Hall, by 
courtesy of the Institute. Readers can 
hear these broadcasts Friday evenings. 

Three advanced students of Dr. Mc- 
Curdy joined in a program Feb. 9. 
Walter Baker played Bach’s Fantasia & 
Fugue Gm, Dupre’s Spinning Song, 
Tournemire’s Paraphrase-Carillon ; Rich- 
ard Purvis played Vierne’s Cantabile, 
Scherzo, and Messe Basse Sortie; Clari- 
bel Gegenheimer played Schumann’s 
Canon Bm, Karg-Elert’s O Gott du 
frommer Gott, and Mulet’s Tu es Petra. 








E. Arne Hovdesven 
Wittenberg College 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO 


Julian R. Williams 
St. Stephen’s Church 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania 















































HUGH McAMIS 


_ Sherman Square Studios - 160 West 73rd St., New York 














North Presbyterian Church 


Laurence H. Montague - A. A.G.O. 


Recitals which display the organs, and appeal to the people. 


* Buffalo, New York 

















Lessons and Recitals 





HUGH PORTER 


99 Claremont Ave., New York 








Choir Newspapers 

© C. Harold Einecke’s choir, Park Con- 
gregational, Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
ptinting its newspaper; 6x9, 4 pages, 
two columns to the page, 8’ type. Jan. 
1937 is Vol. 6, No. 2. 

A. Leslie Jacobs’ choir, Wesley M. E., 
Worcester, Mass., issues Jan. 1937 as 
its Vol. 3, No. 4; mimeographed on 
8x11 paper, one side, two columns to 
the page, the typewriting justified to 
make the righthand margin even, as in 
printing. 

Vol. 4, No. 5, Jan. 1937 issue of the 
Chirper, issued by the choral union of 
the First M. E., Lancaster, Pa., is a 4- 
page mimeographed 814x11__ publi- 
cation, with a few rather well-done car- 
toons. T.A.O. guesses that Donald F. 
Nixdorf is the organist. The name- 
plate at the head of the front page is a 
clever spelling of the name in music 
notation. 

Incidentally, a printing firm from the 
south sends T.A.O. a 4-page 9x12 
printed ‘newspaper’ and announces a 
ridiculously low price for 200 copies, 
“all your own copy and cuts.” If in- 
terested, ask T.A.O. 


Long Island P. E. Diocese 

© The Bishop and committee of the 
Episcopalian Diocese of Long Island, 
New York, has issued a resolution of 
opposition to Frank Roosevelt's scheme 
“to increase or otherwise interfere with 
the independent action of the courts of 
the United States.” It has been proved 
easy enough to extort money from the 
rich minority, via taxation, hand it 
gratis to some ten million voters, half 
of whom never did work honestly for 
a living and never will, and buy an 
election. The next step is to throttle 
the Supreme Court. Do you like it? 


Can You Help? 

@ A reader wants to secure the four 
books of American organ music edited 
by Dudley Buck and published by Mil- 
let of Boston under the title Vox Or- 
gani, Vols. 1 to 4. He wants the books 
in good condition, with no torn or soil- 
ed pages. If you have such and will 
sell them, write K. H., c/o T.A.O. 


Believe It or Not 

© Dr. Barnes, so says C.M.C., has re- 
turned to Chicago from a_ successful 
piano-tuning tour of the north-east, 
mid-east, and plain east. 


St. Luke’s Choristers 


Long Beach, California 








| 


William Ripley Dorr, Director 
Current Motion Picture Recordings: | 
| 


“Beloved Enemy,” “Romeo & Juliet,” 
“Rainbow on the River.” 
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Oberlin Gifts 

® Oberlin College has _ received 
$80,000. for an anonymous donor aad 
$150,000. from George W. Hales for 
the Lina R. Hales memorial fund. 
Politicians in Washington failed to con- 
fiscate this money in time; now an edu- 
cational institution benefits by it. Funds 
for Hall Memorial Auditorium now 
amount to over a million dollars; Ober- 
lin Conservatory, a part of Oberlin 
College, will profit equally by the ulti- 
mate erection of the Memorial Audi- 
torium. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

© The organ rebuilt by Pilcher for Sts. 
Peter & Paul Cathedral was formally 
opened with ‘a series of four dedi- 
catory services and organ recitals’ Jan. 
3 to 24; organists participating were 
Rev. Edwin Sahm, Donald C. Gilley, 
Josef Schnelker, Dom Stephen Thuis. 
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Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
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Clarence Dickinson 
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Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Dr. Ray Hastings 


26th year at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium 


Los ANGELES CALIF. 














H. William Hawke 
Mus. Bac. (Tor.) 
St. Mark’s Church 
1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Specializing in 


Services and Music of the Church 
Plainsong Instruction 














A. LESLIE JAcoBs 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Eddy Memorial Service 
© W. B. Kennedy in First Presbyterian, 
Oakland, Calif., arranged his morning 
and evening services Jan. 17 as a 
memorial to Clarence Eddy who had 
been organist of the Church for four 
years—though the rather lengthy bio- 
graphical note in the 16-page church 
booklet fails to state when that was, 
nor is it recorded in any biographical 
materials available. 

The morning service: 
Guilmant, Son. 5: Adagio* 
“Sanctus,” Gounod 
“Thine O Lord,’ Macfarlanet 
“Let your light,” Thomas 
“Blest are the departed,” Spohr 
Guilmant, Son. 5: Allegro* 

+This “was sung under Mr. Eddy’s 
direction by our choir on Sunday morn- 
ing, Jan. 12, 1919, exactly 18 years 
prior to his burial service,” says the 
calendar note. 

The evening service: 
Reuter, Consolation 
Stevenson, Vision Fugitive 
Becker, Chanson d’ Amour 
Becker, Reve des Anges 
Johnston-j, Resurrection Morn 
Silver, Andante Espressivo 
“God so loved the world,” 
“Glory to Thee,” Gounod 
ar. Eddy, Volga Boatmen’s Song 

“Evening and morning,” Spicker 
Focesat, Exultation 

“Each of the numbers played this 
evening was dedicated to the late 
Clarence Eddy” and each was ‘“‘played 
by him in this Church during his tenure 
as organist.” 


The Presbyterian Guardian 

® in its Dec. 26, 1936, issue publishes 
an article of interest to organists who 
use children’s voices in their services. 
The publication goes on record in op- 
position to the so-called ‘child labor 
amendment’ now being considered by 
the politicians. The Guardian’s reason 
for opposing the amendment is merely 
that it gives congress the ‘“‘power to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age.” 
Things done in dictatorship countries 
are almost past believing in America. 
If you want politicians to tell you how, 
when, and under what conditions you 
may employ your choir-boys and girls; 
if you think a crowd of politicians are 
wiser than you are; if you think you 
can’t work decently unless domineered 
by rules and regulations laid down for 
you by unprincipled scoundrels; if you 
think man-sized freedom is silly and 
impossible, just say nothing and do 
nothing about this persistent growth of 


Stainer 
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dictatorship in America and soon you'll 
be in the same boat with the German 
citizens and our churches will some day 
be commanded to call us all together 
and hold the mockery of a thanksgiv- 
ing service to the Almighty Ruler of 
the world—thanksgiving for contemp- 
tible dictators whose only interests in 
the country is their ability to extort 
every last dollar and every last ounce 
of subservient obedience. And if you'd 
like to be the organist of a church that 
obeys and adores a politician instead of 
God, be thoroughly angry with an or 
gan magazine that presumes to reminc 
you of the things these scoundrels arc 
putting over on you while you're utter 
ly engrossed in your organ-playing. 








| Frank B. Jordan 


M. Mus. 


Illinois Wesleyan 
University 
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Kraft 


Recitals and Instruction 
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Carl F. Mueller 
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New Jersey 


Central Peesoynetinn Church 
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Montclair State Teachers College 




















Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Staft Organist, WRUF 
Organist-Director, First Baptist Church 














John V. Pearsall 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 
Arlington, N. J. 


Public School Music, Kearny, N. J 
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Henri Libert 

e died Jan. 14, 1937, at the age of 68. 
}or a decade he was assistant organ 
teacher in the summer school at Fon- 
t.inebleau and made himself popular 
y ith American students who found him 
a superb teacher. He was organist of 
§. Dennis, held high honors from the 
}-ench government, and, with Tourne- 
mire and Vierne, was a member of the 
Jost organ class of Franck in the Paris 
Conservatory. He was a patient and 
p.instaking teacher and his numerous 
American pupils will be saddened by 
the news of his death.—Louise C. Tit- 
Cc nb. 








G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
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Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
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Director 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, Berea 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 














Stanley E. Saxton 


Saratoga Springs, New York 


Modern Organ Recitals 


Constructional Consultant 














SCHREINER 


Organist at 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


The Tabernacle 


Salt Lake City 

















Harold Schwab 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 

UNION CHURCH, WABAN 

Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 
95 Gainsborough Street 











BOsTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Concert Artists Attacked 

® ‘the Concerts Association of Amer- 
ica sent a representative to Washington 
to oppose the government's unwar- 
ranted meddling into the rights of its 
citizens. The present necessity arises 
from the efforts of the demagogues to 
limit the artistic tours of foreign 
musicians in America. That is, Mr. 
Marcel Dupre, under this contemptible 
piece of proposed legislation, would not 
be permitted to make a concert tour of 
America unless the politicians gave him 
permission. Just one more step pro- 
posed by the Frank Roosevelt adherents 
to silently slip a dictatorship over on 
America. Says the Concerts Association 
of America: 

“The proposed legislation, in ad- 
dition to throttling a great art and be- 
ing unsound in principle, is wholly un- 
necessary, since the competition of for- 
eign artists to Americans in the United 
States is negligible, and since American 
concert artists appear with profit in 
European countries.” 

It is time for all who value their 
liberty, who don’t propose to become 
shoe-licking pups for a crowd of utter- 
ly unprincipled politicians, to assert 
their rights and be on guard constantly. 
The church and freedom in America 
will be things of the past if those whose 
votes cannot be bought by W.P.A. jobs 
do not protect themselves against these 
unprincipled scoundrels in Washington. 

“Churches warned on asking big 
gifts’ —as reported on Feb. page 68; 
politicians won't let any money get 
away from them. 

“Congress will... . pack the court,” 
threatened Celler, chairman of the 
house judiciary committee, unless the 
Supreme Court behaved itself and 
ruled Frank Roosevelt’s legislation all 
very lovely and proper. You did not 
believe any living American would dare 
carry out Celler’s threat, did you? But 
that is exactly what Frank Roosevelt 
proposed openly to an idiotic rubber- 
stamp congress as one of his first acts 
after swearing on the Holy Bible again 
that he would uphold and support the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Harold Samuel 

© died Jan. 15 at his home in Hamp- 
stead, England. He was born in Lon- 
don May 23, 1879. Against popular 
approval he announced a series of six 
piano recitals devoted to Bach, on six 
successive days; he won out and re- 
peated the programs three years later, 
1924, in New York. 








FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Kimball Ha! American Conservatory of Music chicago, Illinois 





Summer Position-Exchange 

e Last summer the subject of exchang- 
ing positions during the vacation 
months was discussed in these pages too 
late to be of service to our readers. If 
any readers want to exchange positions 
with other readers this summer, such 
notices will be published in these 
columns without cost to our sub- 
scribers. We suggest the notice should 
include details as to location, extent of 
summer period, size and age of organ, 
number of services each week, and 
choral forces, rehearsals, etc. 


George Vause 

® of Broadway Presbyterian, New 
York, has been appointed to West End 
Presbyterian, following Mr. Nevins 
who was recently appointed to the Old 
First. Mr. Vause is a native of Dallas, 
Texas. 





Ernest Arthur Simon 
Boy VoIcE TRAINING 


CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Recitals — Instruction 


Bethel Presbyterian Church 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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Recitals 
Veale Road, R.F.D. 3 





WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


Thomas H. Webber 
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Church 
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Organist-Choirmaster 


First Church in Boston 
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ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline M. E. Church; 
The S. H. Hines Funeral Home; 
Washington, D. C. 
*BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc. 
BIGGS, E. Power 
51 Brattle St., 
CHENEY, Winslow 
10 West 58th St., 
*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O. 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 
*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 
*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 
DORR, William Ripley* 
DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 
Temple Sinai; 
Prof. of Organ., Theory & Composition, 
Loyola University College of Music; 
1915 Calhoun St., New Orleans, La. 
EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa. 
EIGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Halli, Chicago, Ill. 
ELMORE, Robert 
130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Penna. 
FERRIS, Isabel Dungan 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
FISHER, Wayne 
1868 Kinney Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FOX, Virail 
1316 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
GLEASON, Harold 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East lith St., New York City. 
HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Org.-Choirmaster, St. Paul's Church, 
157 St. Paul's Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
*HAWKE, H. William, Mus. Bac. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. Arne 
*JACOBS, A. Leslie 
JONES, Wm. H., A.A.G.O. 
Director of Music, St. Mary's School; Organist- 
Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*JORDAN, Frank B., M. Mus. 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 
*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 
2 West 46th St., New York City. 
LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
Murray Hill, New Jersey. 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; 
Park Street Church, Boston (1915): 
9 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 
*McAMIS, Hugh 
McCURDY, Alexander, Jr. 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit 
College; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MITCHELL, Ernest 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 
*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 
*PEARSALL, John V. 
PEASE, Sibley 6. 
Resident Organist, Elks Temple; 
Associate Organist, Angelus Temple; 
Res.: 322 S. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
POISTER, Arthur 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
PORTER, Hugh 
99 Claremont Ave., New York. 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert 
*SAXTON, Stanley E. 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 
Univ. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*SCHWAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus. Doc. 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Central Park West at 65th Street, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
SIMPSON, Guy Criss 
Concert Organist 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
*STANDERWICK, John 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 
Veale Road, K.F.D. 3, Wilmington, Del. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
*WEBBER, Thomas H. 
First Presbyterian, New Castle, Penna. 
WEINRICH, Carl 
77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Vir. in; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “'Orgoblo" (see adv. + 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson. 3-8010. 
WHITE, Ernest 
Lenox, Mass. 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 
St. Stephen's P. E., Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 
First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 








CONSERVATORIES 








CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
165 West 105th St., New York City. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
berlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC ; 
Union Theo. Seminary, New York City. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL 
Princeton, N. J. 
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BRANT, Leroy V. 
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The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
JACOBS, A. Leslie 

Contributor, Church Department 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
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Contributor and German Translator 
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Contributor, Children's Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 








Where is Yours ? 








The finest names and prod- 
ucts in the American organ 
world are listed on this page. 
If yours is not among them, 
why not? Want to be among 
the unknown? or the well 
known? 



































BUILDERS 








AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Factory: Boston, Mass. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. 9., Canada. 
AUSTIN ORGANS INC. 
Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
New York: 522 Fifth Ave. 
ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
New York: 5 West 52nd St. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Chicago: 615 North Fifth Ave., Maywood. 
New York: 67 East 89th St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 


KILGEN, Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
Main: 4016 N. Union Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 S. Atlantic St. 

Charlotte, N. C.: 938 Berkeley Ave. 
Chicago: 418 Wrigley Bidg. 
Denver: 856 Harrison St. 
Detroit: 19,657 Andover. 
Los Angeies: 150 Glendale Blvd. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Salt Lake City 165 Edith Ave. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
Seattle: 4212 Phiney Ave. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia: 91 Union Ave., Lansdowne. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
—n Ernest M. Skinner & Son Co. 
Broadway, ene Mass. 

wicks PIPE ORGAN 

Highland, Illinois. 








ARCHITECTS 


BARNES, William H., Mus.Doc. 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ELLIOT, Robert Pier 

140 East 46th St., New York City. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H. 

81 Princeton Blvd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Associated with Wicks Organ) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 

202 Riverside Drive, New York City. 














CUSTODIANS 


DELOSH BROTHERS, 

Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance. 

35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 

Edgewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 
HOLBROOK ORGAN CO. 

64 Revere Road, Quincy, Mass. 

LAVALLEE, Wilfrid 

5234 Netherland Ave., New York City 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr &'Co. 

2899 Valentine Ave. - New York City. 
RASSMANN, Ferd 

1100 Fifth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 

Church organs rebuilt, tuned, ne geo yearly 

contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 

1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-394. 


EQUIPMENT 

















Amplification, see Rangertone 
Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
Combination-Action, see Reisner 
DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
Electrotone, see Rangertone 
Ivory, see Reisner 
“ORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan 
RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Recording, see Rangertone 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. Inc. 

Action parts of all kinds 

Hagerstown, Md. 

SPENCER TURBINE CO, 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 
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intenance. 
4-8575. 








Westminster 
Choir School 








JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 


CARL WEINRICH, F. A. G. O. 
Head of Organ Department 


TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 
CHORAL CONDUCTORS 
FOR THE 


CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE 


PRINCETON, N. J. 






































FIGHT CANCER WITH KNOWLEDGE 


. Under this slogan the women of America are uniting in the 
first national campaign to fight cancer and its allies, fear and 
ignorance —uniting in a mighty effort to save human life. 
Cancer can be cured if discovered in time. Perhaps as many as 
half the 140,000 persons who die of it each year can be saved 
by the spread of truth and knowledge. 


March with us in this great Crusade! 


WOMEN’S FIELD ARMY 


American Society for the Control of Cancer 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP. Enlist in the Women’s Field Army. 


Send $1 to the American Society for the Control of Cancer today. Seventy cents 
of your dollar will be spent by your State Division in cancer control work. 


VOLUME, . “CLARITY Aub 


REPROOUC- 


TIONS ARE DEPENDENT “UPON THe ORIGINAL SOURCE OF 


THE WIND POWER. SPENCER ORGOBLOS HAVE ENRICHED 


THE EFFECTS OBTAINED BY THOUSANDS OF 


CHURCHES, THEATRES, SCHOOLS AND HOMES. 


S IN 


MADE OF METAL; BUILT TOLASTALIFE-TIME; FRE C PVIBRATION AND 


ANNOYING WIND SURGES AND NOISE, SPENCER @ 


FACENTURY. sizes 


BEGIN AT 'g HORSE POWER FOR SMALL ORGANS, TEND TO LARGE 


MULTI-PRESSURE UNITS OF 100 H. P FOR MAMI INSTALLATIONS 
te 


Your organ manufacturer knows 
all about Spencer Orgoblos. Ask 
him, or write us for the bulletins. 


SPENCER cure 


HARTFORD 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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660//AHE RANGERTONE 
Chimes in the 

tower of the Elizabeth Rod- 
man Voorhees Chapel of 
the New Jersey College for 
Women have proven to be 
superior to any | have heard 
either here or abroad. There 
seems to be less accumula- 
tion of undesirable over- 
tones, they are perfectly in 
tune, and the quality of 
each tone is very beautiful.” 


J. Earle Newton, 


Director of Music 





oO ELEctTRIc-MusIc 


201 VERONA AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 














ANGERTONE, INc. 























Whenever a large and 


costly Pipe Organ is 





planned for a great church, 
the Kilgen is always 
among the first con- 
sidered. And if the choice 
is by musical authorities 
who decide wholly on 
merit, a Kilgen is most 


often the Organ selected. 


Listen to the Kilgen program 
over Station KMOX (1090 
Kilocycles) every Sunday even- 
ing at 10:15 P. M. (C.S.T.) 





Kilgen Organs 


She ‘Petit Ensemble 
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Many buyers have the impression that so fine an instru- 





ment as a Kilgen is beyond their means. This is a mis- 






taken idea. Kilgen organ architects invariably recom- 





mend an Organ adequate for the church. Anything less 





cannot possibly give satisfaction. Anything more, is need- 






less extravagance. 





Pipe for pipe, and specification for specification, a Kilgen 





is no more expensive than any other high-quality church 





organ. And in choosing it, the buyer has the satisfaction 


of knowing that behind his purchase is international 





prestige, the endorsement of world-famous organ masters, 






and a record of permanent satisfaction. 






Geo. Kilaen & Hon, Inv. 


Organ builders for more than 300 years 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 





4012 N. Union Boulevard 





New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, and other principal cities 














